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The Disciples Creed was composed by one in deep distress at the conflict now going 
on in the churches over differences in the statement of doctrines.*} In preparing it, he 
read again the old creeds and realized that neither the Apostles’,Creed, so called (it 
was written generations after the Apostles), nor the Nicene Creed recognizes the life of 
Christ. They both proceed directly from his birth to his death,” with no word con- 
cerning his love, mercy, teaching, and good works—a most remarkable omission. The 
desire came to tell the Christian truth and story in New Testament words instead of 
Nicene words. He has called it “The Disciples Creed.”’ It is understood that the Creed 
in no respect commits any one but the author. It is published as a matter of public 
interest. 


I BELIEVE in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, 
in whom we live and move and have our being; and in Jesus Christ, his son, 
our Lord, who was born of Mary and was baptized by the Holy Spirit; was 
tempted as we are, yet he overcame temptation; who called all men to re- 
pent and to follow him in love of God and of their neighbor, and went about 
with his disciples doing g00d; who showed men the Father, healed the sick, 
gave peace to the troubled, and preached the gospel of the kingdom of God 
whose field is the world. He was persecuted and crucified; his spirit rose, 
and liveth and worketh evermore. 


I BELIEVE in the Holy Spirit of Truth, the Comforter, which reveals 
the ways of God to man and guides us into all truth. 


I BELIEVE in the Holy Church of the disciples and friends of Christ 
who shall bear this truth, peace, and good-will to all mankind; in the com- 
munion of saints, and the life eternal. 
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BOSTON, JANUARY 10, 1924 


- A Great Controversialist 


PHRASE IS GOING ABOUT, especially 

among those who would be peace-makers in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, to the effect that 
they would settle their grave division about the 
creeds “by conference and not by controversy.” 
What does this mean? First, that these good 
churchmen would choose the way of quietness 
rather than the way of strife. They hope that for- 
bearance, patience, charity, and humility will prove 
their efficacy, and that the menacing differences 
may be resolved without disputations and even 
worse forms of contending by the opposing parties 
known as fundamentalist and liberal. Are they 
right? 

To us the phrase is literally deceitful. We speak 
respectfully, and we also declare we are as ardent 
for peace and agreement as any Christian can be. 
But we follow after realities and not phantoms. 
There is a fundamental difference in the church 
which must be faced and settled. It is positively 
fallacious for one in a real issue to assume that 
conference prevents controversy, and likewise that 
controversy prevents conference. You may get 
good or evil from one as from the other. You may 
have an ugly conference and a noble controversy. 
The results depend upon two factors: the first is 
the importance of the matters at stake, and the 
second is the spirit of the contending parties. 
What best serves truth? , 

It seems to us far better for the Episcopal 
Church to recognize rather than to be blind to the 
enormous significance of the. questions that cer- 
tainly divide them at this momentous and maybe 
historic hour, and proceed without delay to a thor- 
ough, scholarly, and Christian discussion of their 
difficulties to the end that something may be de- 
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cided and all the church and all the world know 
exactly where they stand. It is a duty to the whole 
country. Asa preliminary to that complete candor 
in the contest, it is in the highest degree commend- 
able for leading individuals in the church to speak 
for the enlightenment and guidance of the public. 
For it is not a private ecclesiastical affair, but a 
great social concern. 

The most distinguished spokesman for the lib- 
erals (and we do not except Bishop Lawrence him- 
self) is Dr. Elwood Worcester, president of the 
Modern Churchmen’s Union. In a most learned 
and, in the sense we use the word, controversial dis- 
course delivered Sunday, December 30, in Boston, 
he illustrates the dignity as much as the militancy, 
the unfeigned spirituality as much as the doctrinal 
integrity, that are at the heart, that are absolutely 
essential to the very life of his church not only, but 
of the whole body and soul of religion. It is the 
most admirable utterance thus far delivered. He 
does not speak of the gentler and kindlier qualities 
of the spirit exclusively, as some perfervid men do 
who have little talent of intelligence for religion 
and must resort to what becomes at last soft senti- 
mentalism, utterly without power; neither does he 
regard the creeds as the only business in this time 
of trial. He brings to his subject a higher synthe- 
sis. He attains effectual leadership by means of 
that synthesis in which we recognize the indispen- 
sable contribution truth makes to piety. 

It is a significant and pathetic fact that the Epis- 
copalian fundamentalist, like every sect’s funda- 
mentalist, makes no appeal whatever to truth, but 
only to authority. He does not trust truth or the 
spirit of free inquiry. He refers it all to the creeds, 
to the whole mixed Bible, the ancient canons, and 
his bishops. They are all for him final, infallible, 
and unchangeable. We recall meeting in Hartford 
a prominent layman, president of an. insurance 
company, who said quite naively that in all mat- 
ters of belief he left his soul’s care to his rector, and 
had no .bother whatever about thinking on these 
things. There is no doubt that among the older peo- 
ple in the Episcopal Church, and in all the so-called 
evangelical churches, this delegation of authority to 
the minister is the common habit. 

But what Dr. Worcester sees, as clearly as Bishop 
Lawrence sees, is that some few intelligent elder 
laity, and the rising generation, especially among 
the college-trained men and women, do not and will 
not permit even the holy church to tell them to 
sign and affirm a requirement for membership and 
continuance in good standing in the church that 
stultifies their whole training in knowledge, and 
their whole experience in life. They cast off things 
that are harmful to genuine spiritual nurture and 
growth. Many go through that trial. Speaking 
of his own earlier convictions, Dr. Worcester says: 

“T can remember the time when these very issues 


for which the bishops stand seemed to me dear as 


life, but I am thankful that they no longer appear 
so tome. In the end the judges of this controversy 
will not be the House of Bishops, but the American 
people and the coming generation; and the side_ 
which exhibits the greater wisdom, scholarship, love . 


‘overthrown scholarship. 
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of truth, moderation, and charity will be judged 
victorious. We have great faith in the power of 
education, and to procure the best and highest edu- 


- cation for our children we are willing to make the 


greatest sacrifices. 

“These boys and girls of ours are trained in col- 
leges and universities whose fundamental creed is 
reverence for truth and whose only method is sci- 
entific method. If we show them plainly that the 
church is not merely indifferent but hostile to these 
supreme interests and to this faith, we can expect 
to hold but few of them.” 

So much for our inspiration. The specific appli- 
cation is not less interesting, heartening. Dr. 
Worcester chooses the Bible as the inescapable 
testing-ground. The fundamentalist bishops in 
their admonishing pastoral letter, he says, make the 
“singular statement that the aberrations of indi- 
vidual teachers cannot be regarded as the norm of 
Christian doctrine.” Continuing, he meets the 
challenge squarely: 

“By implication, however, these so-called aberra- 
tions appear to be only disparaging synonyms of 
the findings of Biblical and historical criticism. 
This is a challenge of first-class importance. It in- 
volves our right to study the Bible with open eyes, 
making use of the best scientific helps at our 
command. | 

“This is one of the few departments of religious 
thought in which we are able to apply scientific 
methods and to work with scientific instruments, 
and only a simpleton can regard the scientific study 
of the Bible as an aberration. It has been contin- 
ued for more than a hundred years and has com- 
manded the services of the foremost scholars, and 
it has given us much of our knowledge of the human 
life of Jesus. It is one of the great achievements of 
the human mind, and its methods have been applied 
not only to the Christian religion, but to all other 
religions. In the temple of the mind, no stone has 
been cut with more exact care than that which 
bears upon its face the title of Biblical criticism. 

“Tt has taken the church many years to fashion 
this key which opens to her her sacred ancient 
literature, and it is a treasure the church will 
neyer abandon until superstition has completely 
It was the rediscovery 
of the Bible which made the Protestant Reforma- 
tion and which more than any other force created 
the spiritual life of the modern world. Already 
there are two Bibles—the Bible of the fundamen- 
talists, which nobody understands, for the reason 
that without critical insight it is incomprehen- 
sible; the other is the Bible of modern science and 
scholarship, which. is the greatest book in the 
world and the charter of all social and spiritual 
progress. ... No pastoral letter can affect the dis- 
coveries [of science], nor can any body of men, 
however exalted, close the Bible to the world 
again.” 

By the foregoing statement Dr. Worcester pre- 
pares us for the profound meaning of the present 
conflict. Only shallow persons, as we now plainly 
see, can longer regard the matter as transient -.and 
trivial. Dr. Worcester speaks with the learning of 
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a man who knows how to discriminate between the 
passing and the permanent. He sees what Tu 
REeGistprR has been saying without ceasing for two 
years, that we are in a turning-point in history. 
We do not say we shall actually make the turn, 
for reactionary forces are very strong, and there is 
a darkling power to-day exerting itself as a means 
of repression as it did when Luther was taken off 
his reformation task and kept safely in a castle. 
There is in our favor the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge, and the prevalence throughout the world of 
the idea of freedom and the tremendous: growth of 
the idea of democracy. These things combine to 
make themselves irresistible against the gilded 
powers of darkness when they have such powerful 
modern advocates as have organized themselves in 
the Episcopal Church. Dr. Worcester seizes the op- 
portunity like a crusader, and with a passionate 
sweep of wonderful comprehension proves to our 
complete satisfaction that we can make this a day 
of reformation if we will. He declares: 

“Tt would be a mistake to belittle the controversy 
which has arisen in our church or to regard it as 
an isolated phenomenon. The very depth of ear- 
nestness it has already evoked on both sides proves 
its importance, and it is only one example of the 
general conflict which is agitating all Protestant 
churches. The reason is not far to seek. During 
the war one great period of the world’s history 
came definitely to an end and a new period is al- 
ready beginning. In that great judgment innumer- 
able beliefs, traditions, tendencies of the past per- 
ished to make way for the age that is to come. Fu- 
ture historians will probably find in this destruc- 
tion of old ideals and manners of thought its most 
important achievement, which will stand forth long 
after fleeting political issues are forgotten.” 

We are moving on. Let us keep moving. As 
Dr. Worcester continues: 

“Hyery one who thinks realizes that these 
changes are just beginning. We are rapidly ad- 
vancing into an unknown future, and many of the 
old beliefs and principles which guided us in the 
past seem to be failing. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that men by nature conservative, or who occupy 
positions that tend to make them conservative, 
should endeavor to check this movement by every 
means in their power and to cling more desperately 
to the past than they have ever clung before, and 
that the issue between the old and the new, the past 
and the future, should be the great question of our 
day.” 

On which side will a man stand? Once men 
talked of the middle of the road. Such persons 
have been rolled out flat. Be one thing or the other. 
That is the indomitable demand to-day. No luke- 
warm saints have any place. To be a neutral is to 
be a nonentity. Scorn the consequences, says the 
spirit of the time, and go through with the contro- 
versy. Dr. Worcester understands to the full that 
we are on our way. 

“Many possibilities are, so to speak, on the lap 
of the gods during these days, and no man can fore- 
see what the result will be,” concludes Dr. Worces- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Europe's Great Lesson of Racial Tolerance 


A Story of Present History on Human Identity 


Sorra, December 15, 1923. 


S THE NEW YEAR begins amid the 
storm and stress of rampant national- 
ism, it is well to cast a glance upon that 
part of Hurope—and America beyond the 
frontiers of the United States—where the 
truce to the fury of nationalism has 
merged into a permanent peace. ‘The 
same peace, extended to the whole of 
Europe, would end at least half of the 
disturbance that agitates it and retards 
the processes of restoration and reintegra- 
tion of the processes of civilization. That 
area of peace, Roman in its absoluteness, 
but by no means in its spirit, is the vast 
area of the world over which flies the 
British flag. The- most recent notable ac- 
quisition to British territory is also the 
most conspicuous demonstration of the re- 
sults of the enlightened policy that has 
eliminated friction from a recent conquest 
and has made it possible for a conquered 
people who fought Great Britain with the 
utmost determination to become loyal 
Britons. When Great Britain vanquished 
the Boer republics, she announced, “The 
war is over; let us be friends.” She 
demonstrated her friendly purpose by 
her conduct. 

At the recent imperial conference in Lon- 
don, the newly established Union of South 
Africa, emerging from the ruins of the 
Colony and of the Boer republics, a “re- 
constructed rebel’ represented the impe- 
vial interest with the marked force of a 
strong personality. General Smuts pre- 
viously had represented the same imperial 
interests in the conference that resulted 
in the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. 
In London recently, as at Paris a little 
earlier, the former Boer general, who had 
fought the British ably and determinedly, 
was always found loyally supporting the 
eause of the empire with enlightenment. 
loyalty, and far-seeing wisdom. The con- 
verted enemy was in all essentials a 
Briton. 


BUT SOUTH AFRICA is not the first 
geographic area wherein, by that policy 
of enlightenment, Great Britain has suc- 
ceeded in converting conquered enemies 
into loyal children. ‘The other notable 
instance of such conversion is much 
nearer home—the Dominion of Canada. 
When Wolfe defeated Montcalm on the 
Plain of Abraham, Great Britain, as later 
in South Africa, decided that the war was 
over, there and then. She has since 
treated the French population of the 
provinces with the utmost generosity, on 
a basis of equality with the English. The 
French provinces are bilingual. A French 
Canadian has the right to have his case 
in court heard by a French-speaking 
judge. A member of Parliament has the 
right, if he so chooses, to address the 
chamber in the French language. A 
French voter can obtain an official publi- 
eation in the French instead of the Eng- 
lish language. There is no resentment 


8S. J. TONJOROFF 


The Gift of Gifts 
VICTOR B. SOUTH WORTH 


The gift of gifts life gives us, Brother, 
Is that we share it with each other. 


This life we call our very own 

Is part of all that Time has known; 
Is part of ages yet to be; 

Is part of God’s eternity. 


In thought and love we may be one 
With whatsoever man has done; 

With high and low, with far and near, 
One in the bond that makes all dear. 


This life of ours: its blessedness 

Is that it gives us power to bless— 

In oneness of the common soul 

The power to make the whole world whole. 


The gift of gifts life gives us, Brother, 
Is that we share it with each other. 


among the French part of the population 
of the Dominion, because there is no per- 
secution of French nationality there. 

The amazing history of the conversion 
of French Canada into a loyal, even en- 
thusiastic, part of the British Empire was 
in the minds of the British statesmen on 
the day when the Boers laid down their 
arms. After the war was over, Britain 
imposed no indemnities, no reparations, 
no penalties of any sort on the Boer 
farmers. All they had to do to enjoy the 
same rights that were the heritage of 
the English was to take the oath of 
loyalty to the British Empire—and abide 
by that pledge of fealty. A year after the 
outcome of the struggle had been settled 
on the field of battle, the Boers had al- 
most forgotten there had ever been such 
a war. The designation of General Smuts 
as premier of the Union of South Africa 
was a triumphant declaration “that the 
race issue in South Africa, as in Canada. 
did not exist. 

It can easily be conceived that if Great 
Britain in Canada and South Africa had 
pursued a policy of denationalization by 
force, neither country would to this day 
be in a condition of mind to be governed 
from London by an invisible bond, which. 
however, is all the more tenacious because 
it is invisible. If England in Canada had 
continued her experiment to make Hng- 
lishmen out of Frenchmen, she would have 
erected against herself a racial barrier 
which would to this day be insuperable. 
If she had in South Africa pursued a 
similar policy against the Boers, we 


should be receiving brief paragraphs by 


eable of incidents, more or less tragic, of 
the “pacification” of those embattled 
farmers. } 

For reasons that are historic, reasons 
that had extended back into past cen- 
turies, Great Britain did pursue such a 
policy in Ireland. She exerted herself, 
since before the time of Cromwell, to 
make either Englishmen or Protestants 


out of the Irish Catholics. The day of 
her awakening concerning the “distressful 
isle’ came late, but it came. The Ireland 
of to-day is a different Ireland from the 
Ireland of tradition, stretching down to 
yesterday. It is an Iveland which has 
within itself the possibility, as soon as 
the rancors of yesterday shall have been 
softened by forgetfulness, of becoming 
a harmonious member of the family of 
nations which is known as Great Britain. 
If in Ireland, Great Britain's awakening 
came late, she has paid bitterly for her 
tardiness. 


EVERY NATION on the continent of 
Europe is applying force to accomplish 
the results of absorption into a community 
of interests which in Canada, in South 
Africa, and lastly in Ireland, Great 
Britain has accomplished by a policy of 
generous enlightenment. They are trying 
to accomplish it by the methods of force 
which proved so ineffective in Ireland 
until the erection of the Irish Free State. 
From west of the Rhine to south of the 
Danube, in an area of profound disturb- 
ance, various nations are making it their 
urgent business to eradicate national 
sentiment dating back into the centuries 
and to displace it with another sentiment. 
The work of creating this much-needed 
new loyalty is carried on by means of 
the outlawing of nationalities, of schools, . 
of churches, even of orthographies and 
geographical designations. But the old 
loyalties and ideals in this seething 
ealdron of the nations refuse to yield 
to the new order of things. They re- 
fuse to yield for the same reason that 
makes mountains adhere to their eternal 
bases. Human identity is a _ difficult 
thing to destroy. The identity of nations 
is equally difficult to abolish, ‘except by 
the primitive process of the bullet and the 
cannon. 

Civilized men and women everywhere 
—and their number is growing—can urge 
upon the New Year no better or more be- 
neficent achievement than a realization 
by a large part of Continental Europe of 
the cruelty, the futility, and the savage 
unintelligence of this widespread battle 
to suppress nationalities and destroy 
national identities by force. 


\ 

Radicalism and conservatism are mere 
ecatchwords. Personally, I don’t want to 
be called either a radical or a conserva- 
tive, because I find most people who boast 
of their conservatism are simply reac- 
tionaries, and most people who pride 
themselves on their radicalism are ex- 
tremists. It is not necessary to be tagged 
with either designation. The important 
thing is to know all the facts that are 
available, to acquire a good knowledge 
of the principles, and then to advocate 
remedies or reforms in the light of these 
facts and principles.—Prof. John A. Ryan. 
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A Fraternal Letter to the Churches 


In a Time of Division in Orthodoxy 


The following letter, signed by the President of the American Unitarian Association and a number of representative ministers 
of the Unitarian Fellowship, has been prepared and published at the request of a number of Unitarians who have felt the need of 


some fraternal counsel in regard to the issues that are now dividing the orthodox churches. 


It has seemed to many Unitarians 


that the point of view and attitude of mind of their own churches should be represented at this time by something more than the 


utterances of individual ministers. 
Letter.” 


At the same time no one desires a purely official utterance or anything resembling a “Pastoral 
This communication is to be taken not as an authoritative statement, but as a letter of fraternal greeting and recom- 


mendation, and as an expression of the collective experience and judgment of the signers. 


The signers speak for themselves and to their own comrades. 
no desire to chide or embarrass any of their fellow-Christians. 


They have no merely partisan interests to serve and they have 
They do not mistake the removal of their neighbors’ landmarks 


for the enlargement of their own territory, and they are not trying to shake the trees in their neighbors’ gardens in the hope that 


some fruit may fall into a Unitarian basket. 


Their appeal is for the practice of the ancient laws of brotherly courtesy and intel- 


lectualintegrity. They ask the Unitarian churches to demonstrate in their thought and work and worship that men can be in com- 
plete sympathy with the modern scientific spirit and at the same time profoundly and practically religious. 


To THE MINISTERS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
Free CHURCHES KNOWN AS UNITARIAN. 


Greetings: 

The doctrinal controversies that are 
agitating many of the Protestant churches 
haye prepared the public mind in a re- 
markable degree for a new affirmation of 
the simplicity of spiritual religion. We 
believe that the ministers and people of 
the churches that have inherited or won 
their freedom from the bondage of creeds 
have at this time certain special obliga- 
tions. 

To the adherents of our Free Churches 
most of the dogmas now under discussion 
have long ago lost all reality and meaning. 
The. theological assumptions underlying 
them are to us archaic and in no way es- 
sential to religious truth and life. Discus- 
sions about the virgin birth of Christ, his 
descent into hell and his physical resur- 
rection, and the defining or interpreting 
of doctrines that are, for the most part, 
based upon alleged facts or events that 
are beyond all possible verification, seem 
to us like “darkening counsel by words 
without knowledge.” We cannot but re- 
gard an emphasis upon any exclusive dog- 
matic distinctions as a curious distortion 
of religious values and a futile effort to 
exalt the letter above the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 

For the sincere convictions of the con- 
servatives we can have only respect, but 
we are impelled at this time to express 
our cordial intellectual and spiritual sym- 
pathies with the men and women who are 
fighting the battles of freedom within 
their own churches. These modern lib- 
erals are in no small degree reaffirming. 
the principles in defense of which the Uni- 
tarian pioneers were obliged, for honor’s 
sake; to go apart and after the way which 
men call heresy worship the God of their 
fathers. We rejoice that these earnest 
truth-seekers have accepted so many of 
the new conclusions of criticism and sci- 


ence, and that they are bravely assert- 
ing their right to liberty of thought and 
speech. We acclaim the abundant learn- 
ing and progressive spirit of the liberal 
leaders, especially of those who accept 
without qualification the verified findings 
of modern scholarship, and we want in 
every way to make them aware of our 
appreciation and our fraternal good-will. 

Let us nevertheless assert for ourselves 
and our brethren the necessity of clear and 


“scrupulous honesty in matters of faith. 


Let us affirm as the fruit of our experience 
that methods of compromise can never 
point the way to the truth that makes 
men free. Let us make plain that there 
cannot be any halfway stopping-places in 
the- acceptance or the rejection of disputed 
doctrines. Dither the Bible is inerrant or 
it is not; either the fall of man is a fact 
or it is a myth; either the law of evolution 
is everywhere valid or it is the baseless 
fabric of a dream. With all courtesy and 
considerateness let us make it plain that 
religious teachers who play with words 
in the most solemn relations of life, who 
make their creeds mean what they were 
not originally intended to mean, or men- 
tally reject a formula of belief while out- 
wardly repeating it, cannot expect to 
retain the allegiance of men who are 
accustomed to straight thinking and 
square dealing. ‘In proportion,” said 
Channing, “as a man suppresses his con- 
victions in order to save his orthodoxy 
from suspicion, or distorts language from 
its common use that he may stand well 
with his party, in that proportion he 
clouds and degrades his intellect as well 
as undermines the integrity .of his 
character.” 

Shall we not strive to be inclusive in 
spirit, charitable in judgment, generous in 
hospitality ? Let us guard ourselves against 


all self-righteousness and self-seeking, and . 


then let us unhesitatingly, reaffirm our 
belief that true religion, while, of neces- 
sity, guided by clear thinking, is not a 


° 


system of doctrine, but a way of life, and 
that what the world needs to-day is not a 
faith about Jesus Christ, but the faith of 
Jesus Christ. Let us make plain our fel- 
lowship with all who are seeking to “do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
God,” with all who want to humanize the 
religious beliefs, and democratize the reli- 
gious institutions, and Christianize the 
religious life of our time. 

Above all, shall we not set ourselves to 
demonstrate that, while we have frankly 
outgrown and discarded much that is in- 
volved in the old theologies, we can still 
be reverent and faithful? By our devout 
spirit, our constructive teaching and our 
serviceable living, we may assure our 
fellow-Christians that a church which 
gives to its ministers and adherents not 
only freedom to think but also freedom to 
modify and enlarge their thought, is likely 
to be, not less, but more unreservedly de- 
voted to the worship of God and the good 
of men. 

SaMuEL A. ELiot 
Louis C. CornisH 
ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 
Grorce R. Dopson 
JAMES C, DUNCAN 
FRepERIcK M, Exior 
Pau R. FrorTHINGHAM 
FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN 
Mirs Hanson 
ADELBERT L. Hupson 
JoHN H. LatHRopP 
Wit11amM I. LAwWRANCE 
Aucustus M. Lorp 
Di~wortH Lupron 
CHartres WH. Park 
Francis G. PEABopy 
PALFREY PERKINS 
ABBOT PETERSON 
Uxysses G. B. Perce 
Curtis W. REESE 
Avéustus P. Reccorp 
MAXWELL SAVAGE 
Eucent R. SHIPPEN 
Minor Srmons 

Haroip BE. B. SprigHt 
Horacrk WrEsTWwoop 
Frank §S. C. Wicks 
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An Educator’s View of the Liberal Church 


It has Knocked the Props from under Spiritual Despotism 


Professor Capen says he is “a Uni- 
tarian by evolution, not by birth.” He 
“happens to belong to the guild that 
creates almost as many Unitarians 
as does the church itself.’ His ad- 
dress—it was spoken at Meadville’s 
latest commencement—comes to our 
readers at the high hour of their need 
and desire for a clear and scholarly 
discussion of how education and re- 
ligion together lay the charge of lead- © 
ership upon liberals to-day. Funda- 
mentalism goes surging on, to the dis- 
grace of our half-educated America. 
What fundamentalists may fail to do 
to our lasting injury will depend 
upon what liberals like Dr. Capen 
and ourselves succeed in doing for our 
salvation. The strife is against the 
power of darkness. Let there be light, 
and let all the warmth that belongs 
to light be the power to action. 


HE UNITARIAN CHURCH receives 

to-day at the hands of this institution 
a group of new leaders. That fact renders 
the occasion in which we are participating 
of great significance, more important in- 
deed than conferences and conventions, 
although the attendance may be smaller 
and the range of discussion less compre- 
hensive. For the future usefulness of the 
Unitarian body depends almost entirely 
upon the quality of the leadership which 
annually issues from the few centers of 
training from which the ministry of our 
chureh is chiefly recruited. ... 

If I may claim any representative ca- 
pacity at all, it is as a representative of 
the public that I appear on the program. 
Indeed I can think of no other excuse or 
justification. A clergyman could bring 
both to the graduates and to the audience 
greater inspiration and more apposite ad- 
vice. I can offer you only the crude re- 
flections of a layman who is a Unitarian 
by evolution, not by birth, and who hap- 
pens to belong to the guild that creates 
almost as many Unitarians as does the 
church itself.* 

— 


Viewed broadly the history of the Chris- 
tian church in all its manifestations and 
the history of universities in all countries 
that have come under Christian influences 
interlock, Neither institution can properly 
be considered without reference to the 
other. The early universities in Hurope 
were in the strictest sense the ¢reation of 
the church. They were designed as an 
extension of ecclesiastical activities into a 
related sphere. They were promoted, 
ordered and at first controlled by church 
authorities, if not always supported by 
the church. The nature of the materials 
with which even the early universities 


*THE RucisTerR is indebted to the Meadville 
Theological Bulletin for the address. 
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dealt, and still more the processes which 
they used, tended soon to bring about a 
cleavage between them and the church 
hierarchy. This was inevitable. The one 
group was concerned with the critical 
scrutiny of knowledge, hardly able to 
avoid a certain amount of free speculation. 
The other was committed to the irrevocable 
finality of church doctrines and church 
practices. Thus even during the Middle 
Ages the universities became the breeding- 
places of heretics. They also soon ac- 
quired legal privileges which guaranteed 
them a measure of independence from 
church interference; and so they became 
the refuge of heretics. Long before the 
Reformation they represented the national 
aspirations for relief from a too rigid and 
oppressive ecclesiastical authority. Never- 
theless they remained essentially religious 
institutions. The teaching staff was ex- 
clusively clerical. The subjects of instruc- 
tion and the books used were only those 
which received orthodox approval. A large 
percentage of the students were destined 
for clerical careers. Theology was the 
ranking profession. All others were sub- 
ordinate and inferior. 


-- 


The essentially religious purposes and 
character of universities were not at first 
affected by the Reformation, although 
many institutions passed from Catholic to 
Protestant control. But the Reformation 
was an intellectual revolt, based on a 
primitive sort of rationalism, carried for- 
ward on behalf of freedom of religious 
opinion. It shortly degenerated, to be 
sure, into as barren and tyrannical a col- 
lection of. formalisms as those against 
which the original reformers rebelled. The 
Protestant Church together with the uni- 
versities fell for a time under the sway of 
these. Nevertheless, the principles which 
animated the great revolt were not buried 
so deep as wholly to be lost sight of. As 
early as the seventeenth century they 
began here and there to come to the sur- 
face once more. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury they gained headway in both ecclesi- 
astical and educational circles. By the 
nineteenth century they were fully revived 


and the movement started which was to . 


alter profoundly not only the motives and 
methods of both church and university, 
but also the relationship of these two in- 
stitutions to one another. This movement 
has been practically world-wide. We are 
here chiefly concerned, however, with 
certain of the American phases of it. 
The early American colleges which were 
the progenitors, or perhaps I had better 
say the incomplete fragments, of our pres- 
ent universities, were as strictly religious 
institutions as the Huropean universities 
of the Middle Ages or of the Reformation. 


Several of them were established definitely 
to prepare men for the Christian ministry. 
But even the others whose original pur- 
poses were less narrowly specific were 
closely connected with some religious body. 
They were presided over and taught 
largely by clergymen. The church was 
held to have a responsibility to provide 
higher education and to some extent pre - 
paratory education as well. Indeed few 
persons could conceive of higher education 
apart from church auspices. If we com- 
pare this situation which, with a few ex- 
ceptions, existed well into the nineteenth 
century with the present American scheme 
of higher education, it is hard to believe 
that the one has evolved out of the other. 
Speaking broadly, American colleges and 
universities are to-day almost completely 
secularized. 

Let us examine the facts. There are 
some 600 colleges and universities in the 
United States. Approximately 100 of - 
them are supported and controlled by 
states and cities. Another 140 are offi- 
cially non-sectarian. At least another 
fifty, although technically under the con- 
trol of some denomination, are to all in- 
tents and purposes non-sectarian. But 
this makes only about half of the total 
number of collegiate institutions that may 
be considered free from any sort of reli- 
gious dictation. Suppose, however, that we 
compare the two groups. 

The state and city institutions, as every- 
body knows, have grown enormously. 
They enroll now about 150,000, or more 
than one-third of all the university stu- 
dents in the country. In the list of non- 
sectarian institutions are included all the 
great private foundations like Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia and Cornell as well as the 
principal distinguished smaller colleges 
like Williams, Amherst and Hamilton. 
Their combined enrollments are nearly 
equal to those of the public universities. 
The students of the country and the ma- 
terial resources are concentrated in the 
institutions which have no formal reli- 
gious connections. Moreover, these are the 
institutions which are still rapidly expand- 
ing and which are the recipients of the 
huge annual contributions from. public 
and private sources. 


— 


What does the other group consist of? 
First the compact, well-organized, admi- 
rably administered aggregation of Roman 
Catholic colleges, whose growth has been 
likewise remarkable. These constitute the 
great exception to almost any generali- 
zation regarding American higher educa- 
tion. They are religious institutions as 
were the universities of the Middle Ages, 
and they are likely always to remain so. 
But it is fair to note that their clientage 
is generally limited to the members of 
their own sect and that many Catholics 
do not attend them, largely because of the 
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restrictions upon thought and conduct 
implied in religious control. The rest of 
the institutions, some 200 in number, rep- 
resent the last stand of Protestant denomi- 
national control of higher education in the 
United States. 
a few excellent small colleges, although I 
think no genuine university. But with 
rare exceptions they are all fighting a 
losing fight for the bare privilege of ex- 
istence. Students will not come to them 
if they can go elsewhere. Self-respecting 
professors are reluctant to join their 


faculties because they are unwilling to 


subject themselves to the possible humilia- 
tion of church interference. The denomi- 
national bodies are finding it constantly 
harder to support them in the face of 
these discouragements. Their numbers 
indeed are diminishing year by year. 
Some are abandoned or merged with other 
institutions. Others acquire unpleasant 
notoriety because of attempts to coerce 
some honest but indiscreet professor, and 
are forced by the pressure of public opin- 
ion to recast their charters or their by- 
laws and so to become practically non- 
sectarian. It is entirely just to say that 
as a group they count for very little in 
determining the trend of American higher 
education, nor are they considered any 
longer to be representative of its ideals. 
Hxception being made, then, of the 
Catholic colleges, I think my statement 
that American university education is 
almost completely secularized, holds true. 


+ 


The causes of this development consti- 
tute one of the most interesting chapters 
in the social history of the United States. 
But this is not the place to rehearse them. 
Suffice it briefly to mention two or three. 
The extraordinary growth of systems of 
public education, intimately connected 
as it has been with the deepening con- 
sciousness of democracy, was one of the 
chief. The comprehensive public school 
system implied the public university. The 
public university, at first denounced as 
godless, speedily grew so strong that few 
institutions within the range of its influ- 
ence could afford to offer less intellectual 
freedom and still hope to retain any 
measure of public approval. 

Coincidently there has taken place the 
great scientific movement. This has not 
only resulted in the immense broadening 
of the field of knowledge, but the scientific 
method of impartial inquiry and careful 
weighing of evidence has permeated every 
department of scholarship. The Funda- 
mentalists, those queer Bourbon survivors 
of the earlier opponents of the teaching of 
natural science, are of course wrong in 
maintaining that science is the foe of re- 
ligion. But if mere dogma is what they 
wish to preserve they are quite right. 
Science is the one enemy against which 
dogma cannot stand. Because of this fact 
it has contributed more than any other 
one. influence to effect the divorce of 
higher education from denominational 
control. , 
_ But no matter -how 


powerful the forces 


behind any great change in social institu- | 


tions may be, there must also be leadership 
to start and to steer them. Members of 


\ 


There are among them 
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the Unitarian Church may justly be proud 
of the source of the leadership which has 
set American universities free from sec- 
tarian domination. It has come largely 
from our body. I like to remember that 
provision of the founders of the Harvard 
Divinity School more than a century ago: 
: + 

“That every encouragement should be 
given to the serious, impartial and un- 
biased investigation of Christian truth, 
and that no assent to the peculiarities of 
any denomination should be required 
either of the students or professors or in- 
structors.” That must surely have 
seemed an extraordinary stipulation for a 
school of theology in 1816. But it ex- 
pressed what was already coming to be, 
under Unitarian influences, the guiding 
principle of Harvard University, the prin- 
ciple which has made that institution the 
most conspicuous champion of freedom of 
inquiry and of teaching. In conformity 
with that principle, Harvard early severed 
all sectarian connections. It would be 
hard to overestimate the extent to which 
the example of Harvard has affected other 
colleges founded under denominational 
auspices. Its prestige has always been 
enormous, and throughout the nineteenth 
century its pre-eminence as a center of 
learning was universally conceded. More- 
over, its position was eventually rein- 
forced by certain other institutions 
founded or managed by Unitarians and by 
others who had absorbed the liberal point 
of view. Thus our fellowship has played 
no small part in the secularization of 
American higher education. 

Of course the process that I have tried 
to review has been accompanied by the 
gradual liberalizing of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. To a great extent that too has 
taKen place under the inspiration of the 
same leadership. If I am not mistaken, 
however, the liberalizing of religion has 
not advanced nearly so far as the secular- 
izing of university education. But these 
two parallel tendencies have brought cer- 
tain penalties both to the church and to 
the university. -Both institutions have 
suffered a loss of social influence. A hun- 
dred years ago the power of the church in 
the community was vastly greater than it 
is to-day. The standing of the minister 
was superior to that of any persons ex- 
cept the leading jurists and statesmen. He 
had it just because he was a minister. It 
was a prerogative of the cloth, reflecting 
the ascendency of the church. The uni- 
versity shared this prestige, in a large 
measure because of its identification with 
the interests and personnel of the church. 


de 


That this is no longer so is due, in part 
at least, to the very growth of liberalism. 
We have helped to destroy our own pedes- 
tals. The power of the church was not 
solely the power of religion, of rectitude, 
of spirituality. Nor was the standing of 
the university due to general recognition 
of the. potency and sanctity of truth. 
Both were based upon a _ tradition of 
authority which had originally been forti- 
fied by a somewhat arrogant assumption 
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of final knowledge regarding the supreme 
issues of life and by appeals to super- 
stitious fears and hopes. The authority 
had long been accepted without question. 
But questioning has been the business of 
religious liberals and of scientists. They 
have persistently torn the veil from taboos 
and mysteries. They have refused to ac- 
cept finalities in the realm of the human 
mind and spirit. As democracy has gradu- 
ally undermined the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings and every form of involun- 
tary subordination of the many to the will 
of the few, so liberalism and science have 
knocked the props from under intellectual 
and spiritual despotism. The movements 
are complementary and related. And if 
they have resulted in a decline of pomp | 


and obsequiousness, they have also 
brought more individual freedom, more 
justice, more inspiration. These are 


ample compensations. 

And if I read the signs of the times 
correctly, a corner has been turned in the 
lives of these two great social institutions. 
Both the liberal church and the university 
are now once more steadily gaining in 
influence and authority. But the basis of 
the authority is different. It is no longer 
founded on tradition or superstition or 
on the uncritical acceptance of ex cathe- 
dra utterances. Its foundations are fact, 
demonstrated truth, and human service. 
The tremendous upheavals of the last ten 
years have ushered in the change. 


+ 


The world suddenly became aware that 
science is the mainspring of modern®civili- 
zation. The results of scientific inquiry 
had been used in building up the apparatus 
of civilization without general recognition 
of the processes from which these results 
were derived. Scientists were regarded as 
harmless enthusiasts who lived lives of 
comparative leisure and busied themselves 
with things wholly apart from the every- 
day concerns of a practical world. Only 
by accident and rarely did they contribute 
anything which had practical usefulness. 
The war revealed, as in a flash of light- 
ning, the part that science has really 
come to play in human affairs. Science 
furnished the terrible engines of destruc- 
tion and under pressure kept furnishing 
new ones that were more terrible. It fur- 
nished likewise the agencies of healing 
and of construction and in these fields 
performed wonders quite as startling and 
more admirable. When the struggle was 
over it defined the problems of physical 
and mental rehabilitation and showed 
how by using the methods that science 
itself has developed these may eventually 
be solved. And because science had sud- 
denly stepped into the forefront of social 
consciousness there was at length some 
curiosity 10 know where it came from. 
That was easy enough to discover. The 
universities had made it. They had been 
making it under great discouragements 
and almost unnoticed for a long time. 
They were going on with the task. Indeed 
they were the only agencies that could. 
If the world needs more science and the 
more extended application of science to all 
fields of human activity—and every intel- 
ligent person is agreed that it does—the 
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universities must be looked to to supply 
it. I would not go so far as to say that 
recognition of this fact is now universal, 
but it is far more commonly recognized 
than it used to be. As a consequence the 
social status of the university has already 
begun to show marked improvement. 

Similarly the war has affected the 
public attitude toward the ehurch and 
especially the Liberal Church. A Jong 
period of growing indifference to religion 
ended in a catastrophe which the organ- 
ized spiritual forces of the world were 
powerless to avert. There has been an 
immense religious revival, a common 
yearning for spiritual help. In part it has 
manifested itself in the spread of absurd 
. cults and crazes. But these are mere sur- 
face flurries. The heavy ground swell 
is setting in the direction of sane inter- 
pretations of Christian truth. The appeal 
of the Liberal Church is now stronger than 
ever, because that church approaches the 
problem of man’s relation to God with 
sincerity and without pretense, and be- 
cause it stands for the outward expression 
of religion through humanitarian service. 

But with the secularization of univer- 
sity education, which is almost accom- 
plished, does the long interlocking history 
of the church and uniyersity come to an 
end? Yes and no. As far as Protestant 
sects and all other religious bodies except 
the Catholic Church are concerned, I do 
not think that the official contacts be 
tween them and the universities will ever 
again be closer. The main function of a 
university is the fearless and unbiased 
search for truth. This is utterly incom- 
patible with dogma. A sectarian univer- 
sity has become impossible. It is an 
anomaly. 

But the task of the church is in a cer- 
tain sense complementary to that of the 
university. In part the church too is con- 
eerned with education. Its students are 
of all ages and some are not over eager 
for instruction. But increasingly the edu- 
cational mission of the church gains in 
importance. This is especially true of the 
Liberal Church. More and more the Lib- 
eral Church attracts to its membership 
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the intellectual leaders of the community. 
Many of them are the products of uni- 
versities, trained in the methods of scien- 
tific thinking. The church must meet 
them with an intellectual stimulus that is 
not inferior. Its teachings must be no 
less consistently scientific. John Dewey 
in his recent book on ‘Reconstruction in 
Philosophy” points out that it has been 
one of the principal functions of philoso- 
phy “to extract the essential moral kerne! 
out of the threatened traditional beliefs 
of the past’; in other words, to reconcile 
religious tradition with the ever increas- 
ing body of demonstrated facts. And he 
declares “that the task of future philoso- 
phy is to clarify men’s ideas as to the so- 
cial and moral strifes of their own day.” 
These functions of past and future phi- 
losophy are, if I mistake not, functions of 
the Liberal Church as well, although I 
would not go so far as to say they are its 
only functions. Nevertheless, in the meas- 
ure in which it fulfills them to the satis- 
faction of the leading minds of the com- 
munity, its influence and progress are 
assured. 

It is the glory of Unitarianism that it 
has never been and refuses to be static. 
It is always advancing, always seeking 
new lights on old truths, always reinter- 
preting the fundamental issues of human 
and divine relationships. This lays a 
heavy burden of responsibility on those 
who are its ministers. More than any 
other ministers they must have time for 
study and reflection. I fear we do not 
always realize this and do not give them 
time enough. We look to them to be 
genuine leaders of the nation’s thought. 
We expect them by their intellectual 
power, their sincerity and their personal 
example to infect other denominations 
with the liberal point of view. And espe- 
cially we rely on them to help us to cap- 
ture and hold fast a spiritual motive in 
the midst of a civilization that is strug- 
gling with a welter of material facts and 
selfish interests. It is a noble and an 
onerous mission. To those who are here 
about to enter upon it I offer my heart- 
felt Godspeed. 


To a Familiar Kind of Critic 


Who Unjustly Misrepresents Conditions 


[It seems to THe Recister the following 
letter, published in a recent issue of Unity, 
deserves the attention of all liberals, who 
need always to guard against a certain hos- 
pitality to criticism that permits critics often 
to go too far, to the serious harm of our 
priceless cause and our noble fellowship. 
Mr. Reese is secretary of the Western Con- 
ference, and when he feels aggrieved, great 
is the provocation—Tue Eprror.] 


I, LIBERAL and radical movements 

have enough to carry without accept- 
ing responsibility for charges that have 
no foundation in fact. Mr. Arthur E. 
Heeb’s accusation in a recent issue of 
Unity that Liberal churches, and Unita- 
rian churches in particular, will not retain 
the services of ministers whose social 
views are out of harmony with the opin- 
ions of the majority, is a charge having 
no foundation in fact. Perhaps my opinion 


on this matter will weigh more if I 
first recite the fact that I hold no brief 
for any denomination as such. In addi- 
tion to my status as a Unitarian minister 
(in which fellowship I hold the chairman- 
ship of the General Fellowship Commit- 
tee) I am a member of the board of 
directors of a Rationalist Society; and I 
always interpret religion in homocentrie 
terms. - From this nonsectarian vantage- 
ground, let me state categorically that no 
minister was ever read out of the Unita- 
rian movement or even made to feel that 
he was not wanted in it because of his 
convictions or the expression of his con- 
victions on any subject whatever. Some 
few ministers, for example John Haynes 


Holmes, have left the Unitarian Fellow- 


ship because they believed they saw a 
better way, and always they have carried 
with them the hearty good wishes and sin- 
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cere friendship of the majority of their 
fellow-ministers. Others have gone out 
because they found business or social — 
service more to their liking. But the most 
conspicuous group of those who have 
gone out is composed of persons whose in- 
competency in dealing with intricate 
human relationships has gradually forced 
them into the discard. Persons in this 
last group usually find it convenient to 
play the martyr instead of courageously 
facing their own incompetency and trying 
to remedy it. And sometimes these same 
fellows are extraordinarily rigid in their 
demands of their co-workers. For ex- 
ample, one of these fellows (who is well 
known to Mr. Heeb) in his second letter 
to me some four and a half years ago (his 
first letter having received a favorable 
reply) enclosed and commented on a 
lengthy clipping from a letter he had 
just received from his own sister criticiz- 
ing one of the ministers in the Middle 
West for smoking. Equipped with a sense 
of the fitness of things and an apprecia- 
tion of the common proprieties, a compe- 
tent minister will be heard gladly in a 
Liberal or Unitarian pulpit on any subject 
on which he has convictions and in behalf 
of which he has marshaled the evidence. 

Mr. Holmes withdrew from the Unita- 
rian ministry because he believed he saw 
a better way. He was and is a prominent 
speaker at Unitarian gatherings, fre 
quently occupying Unitarian pulpits. His 
church still retains its membership in the 
American Unitarian Association. If the 
following sentence is incorrect, Holmes 
will no doubt correct it: John Haynes 
Holmes was never made to feel, nor did 
he feel, that his social idealism was inter- 
fered with by his Unitarian connection, 
except to the extent that any denomina- 
tion by its very nature carries with it 
certain limiting characteristics. I press 
this point, for there has been much mis- 
understanding in regard to it. Holmes 
followed what he regarded as a better 
way, without any denominational pressure 
whatever. I once asked him if he was 
ousted from the Unitarian Fellowship, 
and with the most characteristic laugh he 
instantly replied, “No, indeed; if they 
had tried to oust me, I would be with 
them yet.” 

One would hardly class as socially con- 
servative John Dietrich of the Unitarian. 
church in Minneapolis, Frank Adams of 
the Universalist church in Detroit, and 
Percival Chubb of the Ethical Society in 
St. Louis. Yet these men are singularly 
successful in their ministry. Men of their 
type are in great demand for Liberal 
pulpit. The most successful man I know 
in the Liberal pulpits in America are those 
ministers whose liberal thinking carries 
over into the field of radical social as- 
pirations. 

It would be a pity if a few men who 
have become embittered because of their 
own unfortunate experience should give 
to socially awakened young men the notion 
that there is no place for them in. the 
Liberal ministry. Socially awakened 
young men who know their evidence, who 
are thoroughly convinced of the worth 
of their goals, and who know how to 
deal with intricate human situations, are 
exactly the kind of ministers we need and 
want for our Liberal churches. 


Curtis W. REEsE. 
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Why I Disagree with the Militant Program 


UITE UNEXPECTEDLY I have been 
drawn into the discussion of “lib- 
eralism and fundamentalism.” My good 
friend Harry Hibschman in the issue of 
THE CHRISTIAN RucisteR of December 6, 
1923, expatiates at length on a letter of 
mine in which I casually expressed my 
opinion concerning his program for a mili- 
tant campaign of liberalism. In reply to 
this I beg to state more fully my disagree- 
ment with Mr. Hibschman’s program and 
my reasons for the same. 

Before coming to the main question I 
wish to state that with the general pur- 
pose which Mr. Hibschman seems to have 
in mind, the furtherance of liberal ideas 
and views of religion, I am in full agree- 
ment. In other words, if his purpose is 
the dissemination of liberal thought and 
views, I am for the campaign. I feel this 
would be a constructive and most admi- 
rable work. 

But, along with his discussion of a cam- 
paign, Mr. Hibschman has used the word 
“fight,” evidently meaning to attack some- 
body, at least to oppose. It is just this 
that causes me to dissent from his pro- 
gram. I cannot see the value to liberal 
thought in merely drawing the sword and 
going out to battle fundamentalists. Ar- 
guments against fundamentalism, in my 
judgment, will count for very little in the 
long run, but a campaign of liberal dis- 
cussion, a clear and honest, even kindly 
setting forth of liberal principles would 
count for vastly more. With Victor Hugo 
I say, “An invasion of armies may be re- 
sisted, but an invasion of ideas cannot.” 
So if the campaign is to be a mere attack 
on fundamentalism, I am opposed to it. 

To go out “into the byways and hedges” 
and with courage and sincerity “give a 
reason for the faith that is within,” is to 
put the fundamentalists on the defensive. 
This is good strategy. Mr. Hibschman 
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wishes to wage an offensive campaign. 
This is it. 
eralism will not stand against the on- 
slaughts of the fundamentalists, then lib- 
eralism lacks foundation. 

On the other hand, to go out and engage 
in answering the arguments of the funda- 
mentalists is to admit that liberalism is 
in danger. It is to give them the admis- 
sion for which they are looking. In other 
words, liberalism goes on the defensive, 
which is poor strategy. It weakens the 
lines. It also heartens the fundamental- 
ists. I do not mean to intimate that one 
should swallow his faith or deny it in 
the presence of his adversaries, but I do 
not believe he should seize a sword and, 
like Peter, begin cutting off the ears of 
those who so ardently and intolerantly op- 


pose him, I believe he should speak out 
his convictions and having spoken 
“stand’’! 


Concerning the forces of fundamental- 
ism: I am not greatly alarmed over the 
headway they are making. In the first 
place, the older generation is securely 
wedded to its doctrines. You may call 
them reactionaries or what not, but that 
does not alter the fact that they are hon- 
estly and forever committed to the tenets 
which they so ardently proclaim. No 


‘amount of light could pierce the darkness 


of their beliefs, if you wish to say their 
beliefs are clothed in darkness. Ineyi- 
tably the older generation will pass to its 
“coveted reward.’ Leave it to gather what 
comfort a “poor weak worm of the dust” 
may find in “this vale of tears,’ then 
kindly and lovingly watch it “pass over 
the river to rest in the shades of the 
trees.’ The hope is in the younger 
generation. 

Last evening, out here in the corn coun- 
try of Illinois, I sat and talked with a 
young high-school principal. His father 
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And if the principles of lib-- 


is a minister, who brought his son up “in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
The son graduated from a university and 
started on his way. This is what he said 
on the subject of religion: “I do not 
argue with father. He is in earnest about 
the infallibility of the Bible, the virgin 
birth of Jesus, and the crown he will wear 
in heaven. I go my own way, finding 
much work to do here, and getting new in- 
spiration each day as I watch the young 
people in my school grow and reach out 
for truth.” His philosophy is the phi- 
losophy of the majority of the younger 
men with whom I come in contact. 

A few weeks ago I was a guest at a 
Lutheran theological seminary in Pennsyl- 
vania. The day before my arrival a great 
fundamentalist from Princeton had spoken 
there. At luncheon the students were dis- 
cussing his address. It interested me 
greatly to see how tolerant they were 
toward him, but how almost unanimously 
they disagreed with him. One of the 
second-year men said, “Well, we were 
glad to hear him, but he did not express 
the sentiments of the majority of this 
body,” and the others nodded their assent. 

Again, I say, “Liberalism will travel no 
faster than the intelligence of the people,” 
and a mere fight against fundamentalists 
will do little to raise the standard of in- 
telligence. A war never has been and 
never will be a _ constructive process. 
Neither will a militant campaign against 
the doctrines of any group of people be 
constructive. This idea is attested to in 
a letter from Mr. Hibschman himself. He 
writes in effect, following a Sunday meet- 
ing in North Carolina: “I came very 
nearly winning an ovation last night... . 
I spoke at a union service of the churches 
in I am convinced that a sincere 
liberal doctrine, kindly presented, will be 
received by most people.” So do I. There- 
fore, why a militant eampaign? 


This is a curious bit of reasoning and a good sample of the way the folded quietists would win a liberal victory. Let us 


look at it. What is wrong withit? First, it isan objection toa word. We admit the post-war revulsion from militarism and 

militancy is strong and good. But it may also be sentimental and pithless. Suppose we save the word “‘fight”’ and say, “Fight 

the good fight,”’ with the emphasis on “good.” Every sane person knows ‘‘fight”’ is a figure of speech that is entirely con- 

sistent with good temper and good-will. It means contesting with another. It has to do with not a single unethical element. 
_ When you “‘fight”’ you set your ideas against the other’s ideas and you try to make your ideas win. You make rather than 

await the attack. You charge against the error (as it seems to you) and you uphold the truth. Everywhere we match one 
_ idea against another—and fight. There is no other way in either life or logic to make a cause prevail. , 

Arguments against fundamentalism, rejected by Mr. Tomlinson, have, as a matter of fact, been constantly victorious, 
from THE REGISTER’S editorials that opened the whole disputation in February, 1922, to the signal victory of Mr. Potter, 
liberal, over Dr. Straton, fundamentalist, several weeks ago. Verily, ‘‘an invasion of ideas,’’ as Mr. Tomlinson says, cannot 
be resisted. And, pray, what is an ‘“‘invasion’’? Is ita less military word than ‘‘fight’”’? Again, itis nota “mere attack on 
fundamentalism,” it is both an attack and a proclamation, a conquest and a triumph. : 

If liberalism “‘will not stand against the onslaughts of fundamentalism,” says Mr. Tomlinson, ‘“‘then liberalism lacks 
foundation.’”? This is not plain to us. Liberalism has no charmed, independent metaphysical career. It gets its strength 

_ from its friends and advocates. It is like truth, which is often crushed to earth and only rises again if and when somebody 
pulls it to its feet and upholds it. Men make liberalism “‘stand.”’ Liberalism, we believe, is right, but 98 per cent. of the 
people know nothing about it and are in fact against it. Defense of liberalism is distinctly necessary. Knowledge about it is 
also necessary. It can no more take care of itself than any other abstract ideal can take care of itself. Men, spiritual fighting 
men, make ideals alive. All truth, if it is to count, must be made flesh. 

Mr. Tomlinson is not alarmed about the “headway of the fundamentalists.’”’ They are already 90 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. Headway? What more headway do they want? And the resigned hopelessness of Mr. Tomlinson for the ‘‘poor weak 
worms of the dust’’ who cannot learn is not worthy. Of course, the progress of liberalism depends upon the growth of 
intelligence. But a fight for the intelligent position is one of the surest ways of arousing the spirit of inquiry, which is the 
soul of freedom and liberalism. You can do all these things kindly. You can do nothing by evasion or indolence or softness, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Headlines 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RuGISTHR :-— 

Bishop Lawrence, in his sermon of De- 
cember 23, called attention to the mis- 
chief done, not merely by bad reporting, 
but also by careless and consequently 
often mischievous writing 6f headlines. 
It seems to me that you, sir, as reported 
on in regard to the present Episcopalian 
controversy, have suffered on both ac- 
counts, and I was glad to see in the 
Herald what you really did say. 

In expressing my relief that you were 
misquoted and still further mis-headlined 
(if one may coin the word), I should 
like to add that the present seems a 
time when Unitarians should be espe- 
cially careful how they express themselves 
on the current religious disputes. Per- 
haps one of our Connecticut ministers was 
wrongly reported, but he was quoted in 
yesterday’s papers as expressing contempt 
for the Episcopalian modernists as wooden 
soldiers, having no courage for a real fight. 
If he really said that, I deplore the bad 
taste of it. 

We Unitarians are just now in danger, 
I think, of three pitfalls. One is the self- 
righteousness just exemplified. One is 
the desire to profit from the misfortunes 
of sister churches. And one is just loose 
talk. Without denying that there is much 
that we can say just now, I hope that all 
of our denomination will avoid these par- 
ticular dangers. That we, many of us in 
the persons of our great-grandfathers, 
passed through these controversies long 
ago, makes the modernist problem no 
less real and no less heart-searching. Our 
silent sympathy will not be misunderstood 
by our fellow-liberals, and will not ex- 
pose us to newspaper misrepresentation. 


Concorp, N.H. ALLEN FRENCH. 


[Mr. French’s comment on the news- 
papers reminds one of the remark of Dr. 
Rockwell Harmon Potter of Hartford, 
Conn., who severely reproached an editor 
who, he said, had “assassinated” a public 
speaker “with a headline.”’] 


A Real Faith and Rational 


To the Hditor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 

I was tremendously impressed reading 
the copy of Tur Reerster which you kindly 
let me have. I was reminded yesterday 
of your controversy when I saw the head- 
line in the Springfield Republican which 
I enclose. [Three-column headline, oyer 
the news feature of the issue of Monday, 
December 17, as follows: “Virgin Birth 
of Christ Denied by Aged Rector; Would 
Welcome Trial.” It refers to Dr. Leighton 
Parks and his dramatic defiance to Bishop 
William T. Manning.] On that score, we 
Unitarians come into court with clean 
hands, do we not? 

All of these bitter controversies are not 
mentioned in our missionary countries, 
like Japan. There everything is kept very 
decorous and orthodox. It does seem to 
me the Unitarians are having a very good 
opportunity at present. To have a real 


faith and yet a rational one should be. 


a great blessing and I am very glad I 
joined the Unitarians in my youth. Best 
Christmas wishes from 
GARRETT DROPPERS. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGH, 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


[Professor Droppers was American min- 
ister to Greece from 1914 to 1920. He 
was professor of political economy and 
finance at Tokyo University, Japan, from 
1889 to 1898, president of the University 
of South Dakota from 1898 to 1906, and 
came to the Department of Heconomics in 
Williams College in 1908.] 


Attention of Mr. Leach 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 


In the contributors’ column of your 
last issue was a letter from H. D. Leach 
of Newark, Ohio, suggesting that services 
by radio be regularly broadcast from 
King’s Chapel or some other historic 
church. 

Would you please bring to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Leach and his readers that 
King’s Chapel has been regularly broad- 


casting services every week-day noon (ex- 


cept Saturday) at 12.15 Eastern Standard 
time since October 1, 1923? 
Miten C. DremMrsteErR, 
Assistant to the Minister, King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass, 


Call from Grand Rapids 
To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTOR :-— 


I note the plea for a Unitarian church 
from your Flint, Mich., correspondent in 
your issue of December 27. 

Similar conditions prevail in Grand 
Rapids, the Second City of Michigan, with 
150,000 population. We had an organiza- 
tion forty years ago and maintained regu- 
lar services for some time. Then we 
joined hands with the Universalists in the 
creation of All Souls Church. [Causes of 
the misfortunes to the church are deleted.] 
The State Association of Universalists re- 
gained possession of their beautiful church 
property after years of litigation, but 
their organization has practically lapsed, 
which leaves the field open for the Uni- 
tarians to send a leader here to gather 
up the fragments and start anew. Most 
of the liberal Christians of the city have 
found a temporary abiding-place in the 
Fountain Street Baptist Church, whose 
clergyman, Rey. A. W. Wishart, is big 
and broad and liberal. He is. a good 
mixer and very popular, but is naturally 
hampered by the atmosphere and enyiron- 
ment of his orthodox relation. If the 
American Unitarian Association were to 
send the right kind of leader into this 
community, it would, I think, be possible 
to rally to his support a large following 
of men and women who have ample means 
to re-establish a Liberal church in the 
Furniture Capital of the Nation. 

KE. A. Stowe, 
Dditor “Michigan Tradesman,” ’ 
GRAND Rapips, MIcH. 


Decrease in Lynchings 


To the Editor of Tum CHRisTIAN RuGisTHR :— 


I send you the following concerning: 
lynchings for the past year as compiled 
by Tuskegee Institute in the Department 
of Records and Research, Monroe N. Work 
in charge. I find that there were twenty- 
eight persons lynched in 1928. This is 
twenty-nine less than the number fifty- 
seven for the year 1922. Thirteen of the 
persons lynched were taken from the 
hands of the law, seven from jails, and 
six from officers of the law outside of jails. 

We also find that there were forty-six 
instances in which officers of the law pre- 
vented lynchings. Four women, three 
white and one colored, were among those 
thus saved. Six of these preventions of 
lynchings were in Northern States and 
forty in Southern States: In thirty-seven 
of the cases the prisoners were removed 
or the guards augmented or other pre- 
eautions taken, In the nine other in- 
stances, armed force was used to repel 
the would-be lynchers. In eight instances 
during the year persons charged with 
being connected with lynching mobs were 
brought to trial. Of the fifty-two persons 
thus before the courts only two were sent 
to the penitentiary. : 

Of the twenty-eight persons lynched in 
1923, twenty-six were Negroes and two 
were whites; two of the former were 
women. Seven, or one-fourth, of those 
put to death were charged with rape or 
attempted rape; one of the victims was 
burned to death; one was put to death 
and then the body was burned. ‘The 
charge against the one burned to death 
was murder. 

The offenses charged against the whites 
were: Participation in strike depreda- 
tions, 1; being taken as a Negro, 1. The 
offenses charged against the Negroes 
were: Murder, 3; murderous assault, 2; 
rape, 6; attempted rape, 1; killing officer 
of the law, 2; wounding officer of the law, 
2; no charge reported, 3; assisting man - 
charged with rape to escape, 1; resisting 
posse searching for man charged with 
rape, 1; cattle stealing, 1; ‘trying to act 
like white man and not knowing his 
place,’ 1; insulting woman, 1; peeping 
in window, 1; striking man in altercation, 
tle 

The nine States in which lynchings 
occurred and the number in each State 
are as follows: Arkansas, 2; Florida, 8; 
Georgia, 4; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 8; 
Missouri, 1; Oklahoma, 1; Texas, 2; Vir- 
ginia, 1. R. R. Moron. 


Principal Tuskegee Normal 
and Collegiate Institute. 


Tusknern Instiruty, ALA., 
December 81, 1923. 


Immanence 
MARGUERITE BE. WILKINSON 


If it were angels 
In the goldenrod— 

But what shall a body do 
Who may find God? . 


—" —_— | 
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To Save Kurope’s Future Leaders! 


Mr. High is both preacher and journal- 
ist. College men know his almost over- 
whelming book on “The Revolt of Youth,” 
which is the background, so to speak, of 
his appeal in this article for the preser- 
yation of the student life of Europe. He 
knows as much as any American does 
about conditions of students over there, 
and he surely knows how to write. Mr. 
.High is a recent graduate of the School 
of Theology of Boston University. He 
is on the editorial staff of the Christian 
Science Monitor and an occasional con- 
tributor to THe RecIsTER. 


HAT THE YOUTH of the world may 

carry on with their studies, the stu- 
dents of thirty-five nations have united 
in what is virtually a League of Youth 
to furnish the destitute students of nine- 
teen war-ridden countries with the means 
for staying in school. The name of this 
world-wide organization of youth is the 
European Student Relief. It has been 
operating in terms of practical interna- 
tional friendship for three years. Its 
activities have not been those of negotia- 
tion and cireuitous diplomacy. The youth 
of Europe, coming out of the trenches, 
had no negotiable assets other than their 
grim determination to return to school. 
They had faith to believe that their 
trained leadership was needed if a new 
Hurope was ever to arise from the ashes 
of the old. So without food, adequate 
clothes, or a place to sleep they crowded 
into the universities of Europe. 

Other student youth—it had been said 
that they were enemies—saw their plight. 
They refused to wait while elder states- 
men laboriously wrought out political 
panaceas. There were no green tables or 
diplomatic golf courses to obstruct their 
efforts. They saw the plight of the youth 
of Europe and went to their aid. And 
now, after three years of this co-operative 
self-help, what hope exists for a new 
Burope will be found, I believe, chiefly in 
the new idealism which has sprung out of 
this movement among LEurope’s future 
leaders, 

The Buropean Student Relief is not 
charity. It is a constructive effort to help 
the youth of Europe to help themselves. 
There is no sabotage in Hurope’s univer- 
sities. A new ideal—that of the Work 
Student—has grown out of the conditions 
which these students are facing. It is a 
question of every student digging for 
himself, There are no slackers. To slack 
would be to starve or quit school—and 
-either alternative is equally distasteful. 

To any one familiar with the pre-war 
university life of Europe these post-war 
developments are difficult to understand. 
Then there was luxury. Manual work of 
any sort was a thing to be spurned. The 
students simply did not do labor of that 
sort, themselves, and to a considerable 
extent they ostracized those who were 
obliged to work. But four years in the 
trenches and four years of only a little 
less deprivation since have taught the stu- 
dent youth of the present generation some 
significant lessons in the democracy of 
hard labor. 


‘the light of great electric lamps. 


STANLEY HIGH 


As an indication of this determination 
to ‘work their way through, take the stu- 
dent situation in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


Prague, because it offers refuge to stu- 


dents of many lands, is one of the greatest 
university centers of Europe. But two 
years ago, when these young men and 
women flocked to Prague from all points 
of the compass, there were no dormitory 
facilities to care for them. Hundreds 


_ slept in the railway stations, in the halls 


of public buildings, and in the jails; but 
they kept on with their studies. 

Then, one day,-in a Bible class, the sug- 
gestion was made that the students build 
their own dormitories. The idea was 
caught up by the whole student commu- 
nity. The government was appealed to 
and donated a small tract of land. And, 
demolishing the precedents of centuries, 
these university students took picks and 
shovels, hammers and nails, and set about 
to build their own homes. Students in 
architecture postponed the completion of 
their college courses to direct the work. 
Much of the work was done at night, by 
Winter 
eame on, but the building continued. A 
year later ten dormitories were com- 
pleted and nearly 1,000 students are 
housed in them. < 

This is only one illustration of many 
that might be given. Perhaps the most 
significant student revolution in regard to 
work has taken place in Germany. Every 
university and technical school in Ger- 
many has student membership in the Self- 
Help Department of the German Student 
Unions Corporation. The headquarters of 
this organization is in Dresden. Under 
its supervision every sort of student self- 
help activity is administered, from digging 
potatoes and operating laundries to sup- 
plying loans for the purchase of labora- 
tory équipment. 

Generally speaking, each local organiza- 
tion in the German university consists of 
three distinct departments. First, there is 
a student co-operative society for whole- 
sale buying and selling of all commodities 
required by the students. This, from top 
to bottom, as with all the rest, is a stu- 
dent enterprise. I’ve seen the students 
flock to these co-operative stores to buy, 
at much less than the retail cost, every- 
thing from a laundry board to a cake of 
chocolate. : 

Then the second division of this work 
is the student kitchen. Meals here are 
sold at ridiculously low prices. They 
need to be. Even many of the most aristo- 
cratic corps students can afford no better 
fare. I’ve eaten at these mensas. How 
they supply strength enough to those who 
are obliged to eat at them day after day 
is a mystery. The meals consist usually 
of potato soup—with few potatoes; a slice 
of bread for a second course; and ever 
and anon—at long intervals—meat. One 
doesn’t look far among these students to 
see the results of this undernourishment. 

In the third section is the relief work, 
which has charge of the administration 
of relief funds to students unable even 


to buy at the store or the mensa. It or- 
ganizes the employment bureaus and sup- 
plies every sort of job from tutoring to 
week-end firing on the railroads. Also, 
under this section comes the task of or- 
ganizing other self-help enterprises: co- 
operative libraries, stenographic bureaus 
book-binderies, laundries, tailor and shoe- 
repair shops, student-run farms, and 4 
long list of others. 

It is upon their own enterprises, such 
as those mentioned above, that the stu- 
dents of European universities rely for 
the chance to continue in school. Student 
kitchens, at the present moment, are serv- 
ing hetween 45,000 and 50,000 German 
university and technical school students. 
At a time when the average meal costs 
3,000 marks, these student mensas served 
meals at from 100 to 300 marks. 

During the present winter the attention 
of the Huropean Student Relief, aside 
from the maintenance of enterprises al- 
ready being supported, is directed toward 
Russia. There are in the universities of 
Russia 150,000 students. If students of 
other nations are destitute, these in Rus- 
sia are even more so. Take one illustra- 
tion of that destitution as it affects the 
academic life of the country. 

Having suffered the loss of practically 
all their books on higher mathematics, the 
staff of one Russian university decided to 
print an edition of their own. From the 
government they were able, after much 
difficulty, to wheedle enough paper for a 
limited edition of fifty volumes. Among 
the whole teaching staff and student body 
it was then not possible to raise enough 
money to pay for haying the work printed. 
Undaunted by this fact, they searched 
for and found an old dilapidated and out- 
of-date press in a basement of one of the 
college halls. 

The next problem was that of type. 
Having none with which to produce 
mathematical formule, they obtained an 
old lithographic stone and cutting out 
page after page on this stone they were 


‘able to produce the entire fifty yolumes. 


The European Student Relief is keeping 
alive these youth of Europe. It is keep- 
ing them alive, not alone in body, but in 
spirit as well. Something of the practi- 
cal possibilities of applied idealism is seen 
in the 22,000,000 meals, the 436,000 pieces 
of clothing, and the 70,000 books which 
this organization has brought to the stu- 
dents of nineteen nations. ‘These, the 
statesmen of Europe’s to-morrow, no 
longer scoff at idealism. Reared though 
they may have been in the atmosphere of 
Old World materialism, they have become 
eonvineed that unselfishness and sympa- 
thy and understanding friendship are a 
power more vital than materialism. And 
among them there is developing the con- 
viction that there must be built into the 
Burope which they will help to rear just 
those spiritual qualities of unselfishness 
and sympathy and understanding friend- 
ship which they felt when they clasped 
hands with the youth of other lands eager 
to help them toward a new day. 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 
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Where Catholics Endorse 
Bible for Schools 


Ten States in the Union have enacted 
laws against Bible reading in the public 
schools. Six States require that a portion 
of Seripture be read each day. Six others 
permit such reading, but do not require 
it. In five States where the law is silent, 
the courts haye returned a ruling in favor 
of the Bible. In nineteen States and in 
the District of Columbia there is no legis- 
lation or court ruling one way or the 
other. the matter of reading being left 
to the discretion of the teachers. In 
California, the Supreme Court has barred 
the Bible from the schools, declaring that 
it is a sectarian book. In one other State 
the question is still pending. 

The probable reason why the Bible is 
not more widely read in the public schools 
of America is that the Roman Catholic 
Church opposes it. It is rather interest- 
ing to learn that in Italy, a Catholic na- 
tion, educational leaders declare that the 
Bible must be more widely read in home 
and school, on the ground that it in- 
cludes the best literature, and is an ex- 
cellent medium for promoting religious 
training of students. 


Socio-Religious Engineer 


D. J. Beebe, dean of the School of The- 
ology, Boston University, says there is a 
demand for a new type of church worker 
—the “socio-religious engineer.’ Dean 
Beebe explained that the “socio-religious 
engineer” has special skill in relating the 
church to the whole life of the community, 
and can deal with religious problems from 
the religious point of view. He added 
that with the multiplication of ministers 
a consistent religious culture -becomes 
possible. Such a worker will be able to 
supplement the old religious revival with 
religious education. “The spiritual life 
cannot be lived in a social vacuum,” he 
said, “for every Christian is surrounded 
by some kind of community atmosphere. 
If community ideals and institutions are 
congenial to the life of the spirit, the 
believer grows strong and straight. If 
uncongenial, the life within him tends to 
burn low and flicker out.” 


Progress of Great Cathedral 


Definite decision has been made to pro- 
vide the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, with a single spire, thus set- 
tling the question, which has been long 
pending, whether the Cathedral should be 
equipped with two spires, two towers, a 
single spire, or a single tower. The spire 
will be slender and lofty, exceeding in 
height all other cathedral spires save the 
twin crosses of the edifice at Cologne. 
Although the Cathedral is not yet com- 
plete, the yearly attendance averages 
200,000 persons a year. The original cost 
of the structure was set at $10,000,000, al- 
though a Vanderbilt said $1,000,000 was a 
large enough sum to devote to such a 
purpose, and offered that amount. To-day, 


the cost is estimated at $25,000.000. This 
amount will include some endowment, 
since the cost of maintenance is nearly 
$100,000 a year. The actual ground 
eovered by the completed edifice will be 
109,082 square feet, an area exceeded only 
by St. Peter’s of Rome and the cathedral 
at Seville, Spain. Announcement has re- 
cently been made of a pledge of $100,000 
toward endowment of a Synod House, a 
building auxiliary to the Cathedral. 


To Commemorate Huguenots 


The Huguenot-Walloon New Netherland 
Commission, instituted by the Federal 
Council for the celebration in 1924 of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the coming 
to America of the first Huguenot-Wal- 
loons, has been incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York as a 
separate organization, and will hereafter 
be known as “The Huguenot-Walloon New 
Netherland Commission, Ine.’ The pro- 
posed celebration is particularly interest- 
ing to students of early colonization in 
America. One of the accomplishments of 
the Commission will be the erection of a 
memorial to the thirty Walloon families 
who arrived in this country in the New 
Netherland in 1624. Florida will contrib- 
ute an interesting feature. A Ribaut 
Memorial committee has been organized 
there to erect a suitable monument to 
Jean Ribaut, the leader of the unhappy 
Huguenot colony which settled in Florida 
and was exterminated by Spanish Catho- 
lics under conditions of unusual cruelty. 
The Commission has invited the Queen of 
the Belgians and the President of the 
French Republic to be present during the 
tercentenary celebration. 


Church Federation 
in Czechoslovakia 


A Protestant church federation, includ- 
ing the evangelical churches of the newly 
formed republic of Czechoslovakia, will be 
formed. The decision was made at a con- 
ference of several thousand Protestants 
held recently at Constance. The confer- 
ence was received by the President of the 
Republic with honors. The congress was 
described by a delegate as follows: “The 
Congress included a theological course of 
lectures given by the professors of the 
THiuss theological faculty of Prague and 
the theological academy of Bratislava and 
some of the leading men of the church 
under the auspices of the John Huss 
theological faculty; considerations and 
actions in five different sections or com- 
mittees, which developed practically into 
large meetings, and a common mass meet- 
ing in the largest hall in Prague. Here 
several addresses were given and the chief 
resolutions passed. There was an open- 
air meeting on the old town square before 
the monument of John Huss. The more 
serious program was varied by excursions 
to different congregations, chiefly to Tabor, 
where the foundation stone was laid to 
the Masaryk boyhood home.” 


League and World Court Favored 
by Student Volunteer Movement 


An overwhelming expression in favor 
of the League of Nations and the World 
Court as the best means of preventing 
wars was formally voted at the final ses- 
sion on New Year’s Day of the interna- 
tional convention of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement at Indianapolis, Ind. ‘The 
sentiment of more than 7,000 students 
from 1,000 schools and colleges in the 
United States and Canada was repre- 
sented in the presentation of various pro- 
posals on this question and the final vote 
on the resolution adopted. 

The chief features of the proposal 
finally approved were suggested by Theo- 
dore Sargent of Boston University. 

“We believe that war is unchristian, 
and that the League of Nations is the best 
means of preventing it, but we would re- 
sort to war in case an unavoidable dispute 
had been referred to the League or World 
Court without successful settlement,” the 
approved expression declared. 

The viewpoint was selected by the con- 
yention from four, presented by student 
speakers, embodying every shade of opin- 
ion from an endorsement of preparedness 
to approval of non-resistance and a re- 
fusal to “sanction or participate directly 
in any future war.” 

The proposal presented by Theodore 
Sargent of Boston, University, which after 
slight revision was adopted, said: “We 
believe that war is unchristian and should 
be abolished through a process of educa- 
tion, but that non-resistance is now im- 
practicable, and that occasions may arise 
wherein it is our duty to engage in war, 
after all means of prevention have failed.” 

The expression of the non-resistance 
group, offered by Allan A. Hunter of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
declared : 

“We believe that war is an utter denial 
of Jesus’ way of life, ineffective as a 
means of settling differences between na- 
tions. ‘Therefore, we declare our resolve 
not to sanction or participate directly in 
any future war.” 

A historical summary of the. Student 
Volunteer Movement presented at the 
second session of the conference showed 
that more than 10,000 graduates of Ameri- 
can, colleges have taken up work in 
foreign mission fields through the Student 
Volunteer Moyement since its organiza- 
tion thirty-two years ago. 

An outline of the Student Movement in’ 
Great Britain presented to-day by Canon 
BE. 8. Woods, vicar of Holy ‘Trinity 
Church, Cambridge, ascribed to the activ- 
ity major credit for recent administrative 
reforms in the Church of England. 

‘It is largely owing to the work of 


the Movement that the National Church 


Assembly has come into existence and is 
carrying out the long-needed measures of 
reform vitally affecting the work of the 
church in all its departments,” be said. 
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The Cheerful Executioner 


Says Mr. Howe in his delightful little book on Criticism: “As we 
think of the critic, we recall the words of Scripture: ‘Whom he would 
he slew, and whom he would he kept alive; whom he would he raised 


up, and whom he would he put down.’ 


His word is the word of Shake- 


speare’s cheerful executioner: ‘You must be so good, sir, as to rise 


and be put to death.’ ” 


One of our reviewers has questioned the value 


of criticism, and wonders whether a reviewer should be so uncharitable as 
to condemn a book even though he think it a waste of paper. Uncharitable? 
To whom? The reviewer is a middleman. He has his duty to reader as well 


as writer. 


He cannot write a word of undeserved praise without being 


uncharitable to his reader who depends upon him for an introduction to 
the book. A reviewer must be as punctilious in introducing books to 


his friends as he would be in introducing persons to his friends. 


After 


all, the truest charity to both author and reader is honesty. Tum CHRISTIAN 
RecisTer desires above all else that its reviews should be honest reviews. 
If a book should be put to death, let the executioner, if possible, put on 
a cheerful countenance, but let him not fail in his duty. There are on these 


pages honest criticisms, favorable and unfavorable. 


Cc. R. J. 


Real Sermons 


HAROLD BE. B. SPEIGHT 


Tun Hints or Gop. By Miles Hanson. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press, Inc. $2.00. 

The minister of the First Parish in Rox- 
bury has the not too common gift of 'tak- 
ing simple themes of every-day interest 
and illuminating them by wise comment 
and apt illustration. The sermons in this 
yolume reveal their author’s deep concern 
for the personal religion of his hearers; 
and no one who reads them can doubt 
that the congregation for which they were 
prepared found them inspiring. 

The freedom enjoyed by the Unitarian 
ministry is sometimes seized as an op- 
portunity to dispense with the Bible either 
in worship or in preaching or in both. 
A few of the folk who have known 
nothing but literalism in the use of the 
Seriptures rally for a while to a minister 
who boldly proclaims his independence of 
Biblical material, but churches of wor- 
shiping souls are not long sustained on a 
diet of popularized psychology or sum- 
marized current events. Mr. Hanson 
knows the Scriptures and knows how to 
use them in a ministry to spiritual needs. 
He does well to dedicate his volume to 
Dr. Archibald Duff, an Wnglish Old Tes- 
tament scholar who was not only a pio- 
neer in critical scholarship in his early 
teaching days, but has consistently 
brought scholarship to the service of the 
spiritual work of the modern ministry. 

Mr. Hanson has had a varied experience 
of human life: He has suffered and he 
has rejoiced. He has toiled and he has 
played. .He has lived in widely separated 
and very different parts of the world. 
And all this experience is modestly incor- 
porated into his preaching; he comes close 
to the interests of his people, and they 
know that he has lived where they work 
and play and that with them he is elimb- 
ing the hills of God. 

An admirable volume for those who can- 
not benefit by the spoken word of the lib- 
eral gospel: sermons with no pretense to 
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literary excellence, reproduced as they 
were spoken, and conveying the author’s 
personality. Real sermons. 


Mr. Bennett Ciabs Back 


RicnyMan Steps. By Arnold Bennett. 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

When Mr. Bennett published his first 
novel, A Man from the North, with the 
excess of the profits over the cost of type- 
writing he bought a new hat. That was 
success in a measure, but since that day 
the measure of it has been greater. Mr. 
Bennett’s permanent reputation will prob- 
ably rest ultimately upon his novels of 
the five towns, which have won a distinct 
place in MHnglish literature. Unfortu- 
nately, that reputation has been clouded 
a bit by a mass of plays and miscel- 
lanies and pocket philosophies, which have 
hardly been worthy of his genius. They 
are pot-boilers (Mr. Bennett uses the 
word himself), which have filled in the 
chinks between more solid productions. 

In Riceyman Steps, however, the author 
returns to his best manner. It is the 
story of three commonplace characters 
of middle-class London. Upon these 
three persons Mr. Bennett focuses the 
strong light of his art, until we have 
seen into every crevice of their little 
pitiable lives. Henry Earlforward is a 
bookseller at the foot of Riceyman Steps, 
a broad acclivity leading from King’s 
Cross Road to Riceyman Square in the 
industrial district of Clerkenwell, London. 
Just opposite is the confectioner’s store, 
which Violet Arb, a middle-aged woman, 
has inherited. A faithful charwoman, 
Elsie, works for both Mr. WHarlforward 
and Mrs. Arb, and it is through her 
that the man and the woman become ac- 
quainted and finally marry. Elsie then 
becomes a full-time maid, and the story 
goes .on to tell of the life of this strange 
trio, and the privations they suffer from 
their miserly instincts. The safé is full 
of gold, and yet they cannot bear to 
part with any of it. It is a rare occasion 


New 


when they purchase a newspaper. Their 
honeymoon is spent one afternoon at 


Madame Tussaud’s Wax Works, and 
reaches its culmination in the Chamber 
of Horrors. There seems to be little ma- 
terial here for a tale, but the artistry of 
Mr. Bennett is evident in the interest he 
arouses in the reader’s mind for these 
pitiful creatures who love each other 
dearly, and suffer all the privations of 
poverty in the midst of plenty. It is a 
pathetic story, but so full of realism that 
one might expect to find somewhere in 
London the yery prototypes of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s book. This is what life is, not 
what we should like it to be, viewed 
with a kindliness and understanding that 
make us love the people of the book in 
spite of their great shortcomings. 
Gh iRE de 


’Tis a Brave World 


Tue PRAISE OF Fotty, By Bliss Perry. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

We have here a series of literary 
papers written very correctly,—sometimes, 
one feels, too correctly. It almost seems 
as if the shades of the Harvard ghosts 
were pointing with threatening fingers 
and the author dare not let himself go 
with these admonitory signals in view. 
The essays would be improved by a few 
temporary periods of abandon. 

The first paper, which furnishes the 
title of the whole volume, is in some re- 
spects the most attractive. There is a 
very alluring picture of Hrasmus riding 
slowly along, and as he rides, writing a 
brilliant, whimsical character sketch of 
his friend More. The sketch is a glorifica- 
tion of simple-mindedness, The conclud- 
ing words of the essay will bear considera- 
tion nowadays: “’Tis a brave world, 
my young masters and bachelors and doc- 
tors! Work and laugh and give thanks, 
for these three are one. You did not 
make the world. You cannot remake it. 
You cannot even spoil it. You may, in- 
deed, have the felicity of improving some 
corner of it, but in general the world has 
been pronounced ‘very good.’ Enter into 
its joy.” 

In the second essay the Professor dwells 
on another timely theme—the value of 
words and the understanding of their real 
meaning. He pleads for an abiding love 
of literature, and a reverent handling of 
words. The third essay is a discussion of 
the place of poetry in the onward march 
of mankind. 

The remaining papers of the volume 
are more personal, but have the merit of 
approaching their subjects from unusual 
positions. Richard Henry Dana, John 
Burroughs, Col. T. W. Higginson, Hmerson, 
Lowell, and Wilson are each weighed 
and approved by uncommon but thor- 
oughly interesting and useful standards. 

The last essay is one concerning which 
a eritie hesitates to write. It is almost 
a lament over the absence of real criti- 
cism in America. I often wonder concern- 
ing the value of critiques. I can only 
confess that after a book-buying period of 
over thirty years I have never bought a 
book as a result of reading a criticism 
and then been satisfied with my purchase. 
The fault may be wholly my own, but 
can a critic be really honest? If he feel 
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that a certain book is a waste of paper 
and ink, should he be uncharitable enough 
to say so? Or should he bear in mind 
that one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison? It will repay the readers to 
think over this closing essay. M. H. 


Sacrilege 

Winona’s Dreams Come Trun. By Margaret 
Widdemer. Philadelphia: J. B: Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

We are informed upon the jacket of 
Winona’s Dreams Come True that ‘with- 
out doubt this is the most delightful of 
all Miss Widdemer’s charming stories of 
Winona”; that the Winona books are 
“among the most wholesome and delight- 
ful books for young people since Louisa 
May Alcott wrote Little Women”! This is 
certainly the most outrageous sacrilege. 
The story, an arrant piece of drivel, is 
utterly false to life and is oh-be-joyful to 
exasperation. Warm, damp, and spineless 
affection oozes from every page of this 
tale of Winona, her lovers, and her work 
in a New York settlement-house. The 
style is execrable and abounds in such 
abominable phrases as “the jazziest 
record” and “the cutest thing.” Such a 
book is often called “harmless.” It is 
not harmless, but the contrary. Miss 
Widdemer’s men are hopeless prigs and 
her women made of treacle. G. R. L. 


“Tf You Loved Only 
What Were Worth Your Love” 


THE MAN WHO wAs Goop. By Leonard Mer- 
rick. New York: EH. P. Dutton & Co. 

This book is typically Merrick, but not 
Merrick at his best. As in other books 
of his, the central figure passes through 
the throes of hardship and poverty. Like 
other books, this one possesses that clear 
insight into the heart of a woman which 
distinguishes Merrick’s work. The story 
was originally published twenty-five years 
ago, and is now reissued in the uniform 
edition which has made other desirable 
books of this writer accessible The story 
might better have been called “The 
Woman who was Good,” though there is 
a good man in it along with a most con- 
temptible cad. Mary Brettan is deceived 
by a worthless actor, Seaton Carew, into 
an illegal match. Then, deserted by 
Carew for the leading lady ina theatri- 
cal company, she is rescued from starva- 
tion by Dr. Kincaid, who falls madly in 
love with her himself. She refuses to 
marry him, however, and retains to the 
end her loyalty and affection for the 
actor, and gives her life to save his child 
from death. Ties Asn 


Master and Imitator 


MicuHary’s Byin Deups. By LH. Phillips Op- 
penheim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

Mr. Oppenheim could not write a poor 
story, Though he turns out more books 
per year than any other living author, 
they are always readable, thrilling, and 
convincing. The mystery story is based 
on the productions of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. He is the acknowledged master 
of the modern detective type. Yet Mr. 
Oppenheim has developed a style of his 
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own, that is as clear and direct as it is 
entrancing. He has the ability to make 
the most improbable situations seem plau- 
sible—while one is reading his books. A 
moment of reflection after the volume is 
finished shows the absurdity of the com- 
plications. But all the more credit must 
go to the author for convincing the reader 
for the time being. The reader finds it 
difficult to lay the book aside, but once 
concluded, it will not be taken up again. 
Michael is a criminal of finish, iron nerve, 
and boldness. He performs a series of 
bewildering robberies and holdups with 
the help of devoted accomplices, one of 
whom is his wife. But he is foiled each 
time by the detective. Mr. Oppenheim 
has certainly read Conan Doyle with the 
utmost care, for his criminals and their 
deeds resemble those with whom the 
celebrated Sherlock Holmes dealt. He 
imitates well, but he does not equal the 
master. E. H. C. 


Not Always Convincing 

THE THRMS or Conquest. By Howard Vin- 
cent O’Brien. Boston: Little, Brown €& Co. 
$2.00. 

This narrative of youthful revolt against 
parental will depicts the rise of Homer 
Gaunt from a printer in an obscure coun- 
try town to a person of consequence in 
the city. He believed strongly in his 
star, and kept it steadily fixed before him, 
though his associates ridiculed him, and 
reverse beat 


time, more than thirty years. The author 
analyzes the social history of the Middle 
West during that period, showing the 
changes that occurred in about every de- 
partment of life. The book is not a par- 
ticularly distinctive one. The language is 
ordinary, and seyeral of the scenes rather 
overworked. The yolume conveys the im- 
pression of having been written quickly 
after a previous success, before the public 
could forget the author. The result is 
a series of episodes not always convincing. 
E., H.., O: 


Delicately Flexible 


My Farr Lavy. By Louis Hémon. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

We do Louis Hémon no disservice in 
saying that the stories grouped together 
in this book are uneven. All of them are 
good, but the tale which gives a name to 
the book and the vignette entitled The 
Old Woman are excellent. Hardly less so, 
indeed, is Lizzie Blakeston, wherein is 
pictured for us a golden moment in a short 
ilfe of drab days. Mr. Hémon’s style is deli- 
cately flexible, and he uses it with distine- 
tion and restraint in evoking the mood, the 
atmosphere, the spirit of a situation, which 
he informs with a fine understanding and 
perception of life. w. J. G. 


New 


Books Received 


THe Kinecpom or Gop, By Francis Asa 


Wight. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.50. 


LitrLy PHoPie’s Out-or-Door Munopins. By 
Jane T. Dunbar. Boston: The Four Seas 
Company. $1.50. : 

Asums or VrEncnancn. By H. B. Somerville. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00. 

My Litprary Housn. By James C. Challiss. 
Boston: Four Seas Company. $1.75. 


remorselessly about him. - 
“The story covers a rather long period of 
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Ahab and Jezebel 


A Kine’s DavucutTer. By John Masefield. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

This “tragedy in verse” is based prima- 
rily upon the story of Ahab, King of 
Israel, and Queen Jezebel, the daughter of 
Naboth, whose vineyard was taken by the 
crown, and the subsequent killing of both 
the King and Queen through the treachery 
of Jehu. There are five acts. At the close — 
of each of the first four acts the dropping 
of the curtain marks the opening of a 
chorus giving the story of the destruction 
of ancient Troy, with the tragedy of 
Helen like that of Jezebel. Lovers of 
Masefield will welcome this his latest 
work, but will miss something of the 
beauty of his other poetry. H. F. B. 


And, O dear me! without a doubt, 
Mamma has found the culprit out. 


From A Child’s Day 


“Tl Sing a Song 
to Elizabeth Ann” 


A Boox or Ruymes. By 
New York: Henry Holt 


A CuHILp’s Day. 
Walter de la Mare. 
and Company. 

The children’s poet of to-day is cer- 
tainly Walter John de la Mare, whose life 
exactly. covers the last half-century.. In 
delicate, fanciful, dainty verse he has pic- 
tured in this little book the life of a 
child for a single day from the moment 
when her round little tousled head comes 
tumbling’ out of her warm bed until the 
time when “night's elfin lanterns burn 
and gleam in the twilight, wonderful 
World of Dream.” It is an eventful day, 
of mischief and of fun, of stern duties 
and wayward fancies, in which Elizabeth 
Ann “had her own little self to play with 
only, yet never once felt the least bit 
lonely.” In some of his previous books 
for children, Mr. de la Mare has drifted 
away from the simplicity of the child 
mind, but here he is at his best again, in 
charming verses for the children which 
cook and nurse and mamma will also— 
enjoy. beet Oss rs 
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“The Queen’s in the: Kitchen” 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Part 1 


Rosemary King’s pretty face looked 
worried as she dropped to the grassy 
plain with an air of needing something 
solid. “If that Mr. Cortiss nose-dives 
or tries any stunts to amuse the tourists 
on Pike’s Peak!” she said, anxiously scan- 
ning the distant southern range. 

“Tf that bird-man drops my mother, all 
the air in creation won’t help him!” Kent 
looked threatening to his last freckle. As 
if he understood, the royal collie growled, 
“Wr-oof!” He still looked drolly fooled 
after trying to follow the odd vehicle that 
had taken away his mistress so suddenly. 

“Ts t-that speck ’way off there It?” 
faltered Jane, the second sister. Realiz- 
ing that June looked showery and that 
Kent’s forecast was, as usual, unsettled, 
big sister Rosemary was very cheerful. 

“Come on home, everybody! It’s only 
for a month, anyway,’ she reminded with 
make-believe gayety. “After the happy 
way Mother took to wings, and knowing 
what a fine time she'll have, we ought to 
be hurraying! We’ve played magic all 
our lives. Are we going to howl at the 
first exhibition of it?’ : 

“Are we downhearted? No!” interpo- 
lated Kent, coming back to normal. 

“Didn’t I make a wish on the new moon 
night before last in hopes of finding that 
historic old lamp that’s probably buried 
‘somewhere with Aladdin’s bones?” Rose- 
mary continued whimsically, patting the 

_ eollie Aladdin’s beautiful head. 

“Doctor Mac will do a Highland fling 
over it,’”’. remarked June more cheerfully. 
“He’s kept one eye on Mother ever since 
that pleurisy spell. And, poor-Dad’s been 
getting balder every combing because he 
couldn’t afford a special to send Mother 
away in for a vacation.” 

“Well, she took an extra special,” 
jested Rosemary. “For in our wildest 
schemes we never saw Mother flying off 
into space in a Cortiss plane, accompanied 
by Mr. Cortiss and his mother!” How- 
eyer, as they reached the strangely de- 
pressing cottage, Rosemary remembered 
ruefully that long before airships skimmed 
the highways, somebody had learned how 
“blessings brighten as they take their 
flight.” 

“T know about how Wonderland Alice 
felt when she popped through the Looking- 
Glass,” sighed June, feeling of her head 


The Wise Owlet 
JANET GARGAN 


a 


A little owlet in a tree 
Was just as wise as he could be. 

He never told the tales he heard 
From Jenny Wren, a chattering bird. 


“A busybody,’ Owlet thought. 
“Her tales perhaps have mischief 
wrought !” 
So in the tree he hides and sleeps 
All day, while Gossip Jenny cheeps. 
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dubiously. Yet how simply it-had come 
about! There had been an honored guest 
at Mother’s club meeting the previous 
afternoon,—Mrs. Winthrop Cortiss, one of 
the State Federation officers. There fol- 
lowed delighted recognition between two 
old friends. 

“Mona Tyler!” gasped . Mrs. King, 
dazedly greeting the harum-scarum room- 
mate of her seminary days. Like an en- 
chanted carpet, reminiscences whisked the 
twain back to carefree youth, when— 


Nights were cold, and maidens bold 
Had midnight spreads—and no one told! 


“We'll never lose track again,” 
dicted Mrs. Cortiss, vivaciously. ¢ 

“Tll see you before Jack flies home 
with me to-morrew. I’ve a ‘’squisite 
scheme!” 

Mother King felt the old startled thrill 
at the warning familiar words that had 
ever presaged one of Mona Tyler’s daring 
adventures. Then the following fateful 
morning the visitor had appeared at the 
front door demanding of Kent, “Where's 
your mother?’ 

“She’s in the kitchen,” he replied 
blankly. Where else on earth would she 
be at that time of day? 

“Multum in parvo” was one of Mrs. 
Cortiss’s slogans. “Pack your toothbrush 
and a few other necessities,’ she com- 
manded after overwhelming arguments. 

The Queen of the Kings, as Rosemary 
often dubbed her, waved helplessly to 
indicate the cluttered scene. But she 
knew she was vanquished, and her pro- 
tests lacked weight and conviction. 

“T called on your husband on my way 
over,” concluded Mrs. Cortiss, trium- 
phantly, “and have his permission to kid- 
nap you. Can you look me in the eye 
and say your physician hasn’t advised a 
rest and change for lo, these many moons? 
I thought not. Now don’t waste energy 
objecting. Why, your three big smart- 
looking youngsters can manage splendidly 
without you!” 

The flattered trio thus designated had 
slipped quietly and silently away to talk 
it over. Surely the very stars in their 
courses would rebel at so unheard-of an 
event,—Mother—tlying ! 

“Of course it’s done every day now,” 
Mr. King admitted valiantly at lunch. 
“Still, I can’t help wishing you were going 
in a safe old fiivver instead of sky-falutin’ 
around.” 

Then frail little Mother surprised them. 
“But I’ve always wanted to take a trip 
in a plane,” she declared serenely. How 
Kent thrilled at this revelation of Mother 
as a “dead game sport’! Or as June re- 
flected, “Mother looked every inch a 
King!” 

“Well, telephone us the minute you 
land,” bargained Mr, King, as he bade the 
traveler bon voyage, secretly relieved that 
an urgent case in court would prevent his 
presence at the aviation field. ‘“‘And have 
the time of your life. Miss Sarepta Sole 
can come and wind us up mornings, no 
doubt.” 


pre- 
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Don't Forget! 


The clouds have silver lining. Don’t for- 


get. 

And though he’s hidden, still the sun is 
shining ; 

Courage! instead of tears and vain re- 
pining, 

Just bide a wee and dinna fret. 


—Selected. 
Sentence Sermon 


Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and 
He shall sustain thee.—Psalm Iv. 22. 


te 


Now that it had happened, and the 
solar system seemed unaffected, Rose- 
mary, feeling her seniority and conse- 
quent responsibility, halted Kent in his 
stealthy quest of the cruller crock. 

“Don’t make eating a career!” she 
begged, mildly sarcastic. “Get your wheel 
and you and ‘laddin take this note to 
Miss Sarepta.” Fervent groans from 
Kent and June, Miss Sarepta, the prim 
and depressing, seemed almost too much 
to bear. But the wind was to be tem- 
pered to the shorn lambs. Kent reported 
later with callous cheerfulness: ‘‘Can’t 
come. Busted her knee-cap. Fell up- 
stairs. Can you beat it?” 

Though properly sympathetic with the 
victim, the girls nevertheless felt a secret 
relief. “That’s one ‘sole’ we didn’t land !” 
pursued Kent, with an impish twinkle. 
“To think she fell upstairs!” 

“You would have fallen both ways, and 
neyer had a bruise,” observed June, from 
long experience. JKent’s daily narrow es- 
capes furnished the scareheads for the 
family history. 

“Supper’s easy.” Rosemary now domi- 
nated the kitchen with visible importance. 
“Just warm things over. June,” she sug- 
gested after a period of brown study, 
“let’s impress on Dad that we don’t need 
any help. We need every sou of what 
he’d pay Miss Sarepta, and we'll work 
like Trojans to keep things going like 
Mother does. It won’t be such a job,” she 
prophesied with innocent optimism. “I 
never was so stony broke. There’s the 
tax for the class picnic, and dues for the 


‘literary, and my new dress for the Prom.” 


June was in perfect accord. Dues were 
indeed falling fast, but not the refreshing 
variety one associates with dawn and 
early larks. 

“T have to earn my share for the Camp 
Fire vacation trip. Rosemy, you’re a 
wonder, if you are my sister!” she glowed 
“Now to 


over Rosemary’s inspiration. 
divide work. I speak to wind the 
clock. That doesn’t take any great 


muscle or wit.’ She peered reprov- 
ingly at “Old Faithful’ on the kitchen 
shelf. Never had it been seen to shirk 
before. Its hands seemed raised in horror, 
and Rosemary reflected grimly that it had 
stopped in consternation over the new 
régime. 

“Oh, I’m so glad Mother’s having a 
chance to frivol and get fat!” caroled 
June after an exciting telephone an- 
nouneement that’ Mother had arrived on 
terra firma and therefore the family had 
no excuse whatever for being up in the 
air. “Why, it was only a day or two ago 
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Forewarned 
MARJORID DILLON 


Ill have to go right straight to bed, 
With nothing but some milk and bread, 
When all the rest are having steak, 
And pie, and choc’late layer cake— 

“Tf it ever happens again.” 


I have to say: “I’m sorry, Gwen. 

T’ll never pull your curls again.” 

I can’t play baseball with the bunch. 

Or stick my nose out after lunch— 
“Tf it ever happens again.” 


I can’t go out of my own yard, 

But play all by myself—that’s hard! 

T'll have to put my playthings up,— 

My bike and scootmobile, and pup— 
“If it ever happens again.” 


that you were playing your old game and 
asking her what she’d do if she were a 
real queen with a kingdom’s wealth at her 
command !” 

Something inside Rosemary squirmed 
to recall’ Mother’s characteristic reply. 
“Why, I’d give my Crown Prince and my 
two Princesses their hearts’ desire!” 
Mother had said simply. Then being 
urged to confide what she would choose 
for herself she had added quizzically: 
“T’d buy a new dishpan. This leak goes 
back to the Dark Ages. Then maybe a 
new living-room rug, and a gorgeous 
leather chair with unbroken springs for 
the King’s throne!” 

Suddenly a mist dimmed Rosemary’s 
bright eyes, as a realization of her 
mother’s unselfishness enfolded her with 
the warmth of Mother’s arms. “We 
mustn’t write a word to spoil her good 
time,” she said soberly. “Not even if Kent 
manages to break both his legs. All of 
us together can’t fill Mother’s place, but 
we must live through this month—if it 
kills us!” she ended with a flash of Irish 
humor. 

“Well, you’re the cook. Domestic 
Science has tagged you,” June informed 
her. “T’ll set table and make beds, and 
we'll sweep and dust together. We'll 
lasso Kent to help with the dishes. 
Though he’s a human eel at wiggling 
out of work.” : 

“T'll fix him,” decided Rosemary, grimly. 
“Offer him an allowance. He’s saving 
up for a Scout suit and forty-leven other 
things.” 

So long as the supply of ‘“‘warmable 
food” held out, as Rosemary admitted, the 
cook was in clover. But then came school 
and added duties that duly complicated 
the home routine. Father King was 
plainly disturbed when a flushed Rose- 
mary served a makeshift supper, aided by 
a depressed June and a critical Kent. 
Even Aladdin carried his plumey tail at 
half-mast, after burying a bone as if he 
hated the sight of it. 

“Don’t you think we had better get 
some one by the day?’ began Mr. King, 
apyiously. “I saw Sara Arnold to-day’— 

Rosemary’s eyes flashed, though her 
tone was meekly apologetic. “I know 
this meal’s a fizzle,’ she confessed un- 
necessarily. “I can’t figure out why the 
pop-overs didn’t pop like Mother’s. And 
the steak’s tough as rubber, isn’t it? And 
I spattered hot grease on me till I feel 
like a b-burnt sacrifice!” 
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‘Likewise, you overlooked the little rite 
of putting coffee in the percolator,” re- 
minded June, demurely, pouring plain 
water from the wildly bubbling pot. 

Rosemary collapsed in utter distress. 
“Oh, dear! What I know about cooking 
is a vague rumor! But to mobilize sey- 
eral things at once, and watch them, 
needs aS many eyes as the dragon of the 
Golden Apples!” She won Father’s sym- 
pathy with her quivering lips and frank 
confession. 

“You make fine fudge,’ up spoke Kent, 
loyally, though he had a vision of tight- 
ening his belt ere starvation “wiped him 
slowly out of sight.” 

“Never mind, Daughter. You're learn- 
ing under the oldest and best teacher in 
Christendom,” Father consoled. ‘‘We’re 
game to be experimented on, aren’t we?” 
he appealed to his comrades in famine. 
June had sleuthed about the pantry, re- 
turning opportunely with a can of salmon 
and some fresh crullers, the contribution 
of a psychic neighbor. “I just know these 
‘pops’ would taste good with berry jam,” 
remarked June. “All ready, vote!” 

According to time-honored custom, the 
family responded hilariously, Father, 
Kent, and Rosemary drowning out June’s 
lone “goose” with unanimous “razz!” 
Rosemary made a mighty and audible 
resolution. “I’ll get up an hour earlier 
and withdraw from every committee for 
a month,” she vowed. “I see this job re- 
quires my undivided attention.” But to 
her further discouragement she was to 
discover daily that there were many more 
angles to the simple art of home-making 
than she had dreamt ‘of. 


[All rights reserved] 
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President Encourages 


Children’s Farm Clubs 


By his acceptance of the position of 
Honorary Chairman of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Farm Clubs, President Coolidge be- 
comes leader of seven hundred thousand 
boy and girl farmers in the United States. 
In a letter read at a congress of clubs 
in Chicago, the President says: 

“In a few short years the boys and 
girls whose homes are now on farms will 
be the men and women of the nation. It 
long has been recognized that we derive 
some of the most virile manhood and 
womanhood from the farms, and whether 
they remain in the country or move to 
the towns and cities, their early training 
and associations always have a marked 
influence upon their thoughts and activi- 
ties as men and women. 

“It is of the utmost importance, there- 
fore, that we take an active interest in 
the clubs to which the farm boys and girls 
belong. I have been personally interested 
in the growth of these clubs, and their 
present membership of 700,000 is a source 
of great satisfaction to me. We must 
double and treble this number, for there 
are 8,000,000 children on the farms of this 
country. — 

“Probably no activity is of more im- 
portance to the future standing, pros- 
perity, and social position of agriculture 
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than the Boys’ and Girls’ Farm Clubs. 
Their activities warrant the belief that 
they will greatly aid in the solution 
of many of the problems of farm life, 
and it gives me great pleasure to 
accept the honorary chairmanship of the 
National Committee of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club work. 

“Permit me to extend my heartiest con- 
gratulations to all of the members and: 
to their leaders at the second annual 
national congress and to express the hope 
that their efforts may be increasingly 
gratifying.” 


Three in One Hundred Foolish 


The figures of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road system prove that out of every hun- 
dred automobile drivers, three are will- 
ing to risk death at railroad crossings. 
During June, July, and August of the 
1923 summer, inspectors of that road ob- 
served and checked nearly 250,000 drivers 
at railroad crossings in thirteen differ- 
ent States. Of that number, more than 
7,000 were careless in one or more of the 
following ways: 

Failing to look in either direction for 
trains before crossing the tracks. 

Disregarding the stop signal of- cross- 
ing watchmen. . 

Driving under crossing gates in front 
of trains while gates were being lowered. 

Running on crossings before stopping, 
without having car under control. 

Stalling on tracks. 

Stopping cars on crossings and turning 
around on tracks. 

Paying no attention to locomotive’s 
warning whistle. 

Racing automobile across the track to 
beat the train. 

Operating car with defective brakes. 


“I was a Poor Boy Myself” ~ 


Milton E. Hershey, famous maker of 
chocolate, has made a gift of his sixteen 
chocolate companies to the Hershey In- 
dustrial School which he founded in 1910, 
in Hershey, Pa. ‘The profits of the gift, 
which are estimated at about $30,000,000, 
will be used for the School. 

At the present time the Industrial 
School numbers but 120 pupils, but it 
will now be promptly enlarged to ac- 
commodate at least 1,000 boys. The 
School opens its doors, first, to orphan 
boys born in Dauphin, Lebanon, and Lan- 
caster Counties, Pennsylvania; second, to 
boys born elsewhere in Pennsylvania; 
third, to boys born in other States. <Ac- 
cepted pupils enter at the age of from 
four to six, and remain till they are 
eighteen. They are surrounded by home 
life and care, educated, and required to 
learn a trade to fit them for useful citizen- 
ship. 

Mr. Hershey is modesty itself about his 
munificent gift. In regard to it he says: 
“Tt is just a case of brightening up the 
human side of business. Rich men’s sons — 
know nothing about the lives of poor boys 
who have not had the right start, but I 
do, for I was a poor boy once myself.” 
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After the “Truce,” On with the Controversy 


How Mr. Potter Won the First Debate 


ISHOP MANNING’S “CHRISTMAS 

Truce’ to the controversy between 
liberals and fundamentalists in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church has ended in 
such fashion as to hold out slender hope 
for the fulfillment of eertain recent peace 
plans. Daily the issue is more definitely 
joined, more uncompromisingly clarified, 
not only in the ranks of the Episcopal 
clergy, but throughout the various Prot- 

ommunions. p : 
a itevence of lay and ministerial 
Jeaders in the controversy, held in New 
York City, December 28, expressed the 
belief that the right solution would be 
found “not in controversy, put in confer- 
ence.” The following day, however, Dr. 
Stuart L. Tyson, vice-president of the 
Modern Churchmen’s Union, speaking for 
several of his modernist colleagues as well 
as himself, was quoted by the press as 
announcing that settlement along eee 
suggested by this conference would be eg 
eomed by the modernists, provided t a 
jt would establish the right of aes 
clergymen in the church to think free! if 
and to utilize present-day knowledge ro 
enlightenment in religion as well as ina j 
other relations of life.’ This is the ze 
issue, he declares, rather than any ee 
pretation of this or that article of cree ; 
and the public should not let its mind be 
i rom it. ; 

Bia couly came a statement. from 
the Protestant Episcopal Society for the 
Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge ac- 
cusing the bishops of the church of on 
eroaching on the freedom of clergy ay 
laity. The statement is directed sa - 
cally against the pastoral letter issued by 
he House of Bishops from 


rtion of t : 
ae Tex. It questions the authority 
of the bishops to interpret or define doc- 


trine, as this function resides solely in 
the General Convention. Sermons the 
following Sunday by at least two clergy- 
men, Dr. Perey Stickney Grant and Dr. 
Elwood Worcester, clearly seconded this 
attitude. Readers who have taken note 
of Tur Recrster’s demand for more and 
better theology must have noted the satire 
in the comment of Dr. Worcester, who, 
preaching in Emmanuel Church, Boston, 
Mass., suggested that “it might have been 
petter if the bishops... had employed 
some one more versed in theology ... to 
e their admonitions.” 
ge Grant, in his sermon, hoped that 
the controversy would not be shunted by 
secret conferences for fear of hurting the 
financial campaign for the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. ‘What we want in 
the cathedral,” he is reported as saying, 
“ig a place of worship for all aspiring 
spirits, which puts no par of thought or 
fact across the door. ... I claim a clergy- 
man steps into a pulpit just as free as a 
professor of geology in a great university 
steps into his class-room.... If they [the 
clergymen] are given absolute freedom of 
thought and speech in public, you will find 


- ten times the power radiating from them.” 


Possibility of realignments in Protes- 
tant churches was suggested by both these 


clergymen. Although Dr. Grant did not 
declare for definite union of progressives 
of other churches, press reports of his 
sermon would indicate that he practically 
nullified this reticence by going on to say 
that it would be logical for the progres- 
sives and non-progressives to flock together 
in two large groups, rather than to have 
two hundred different denominations. Dr. 
Worcester intimated that there is a desire 
to eject the modernist ministers from the 
church so that medievalism would be al- 
lowed full play. With the threatened trial 
of Rey. Lee W. Heaton doubtless upper- 
most in his mind, Dr. Worcester made this 
challenging prophecy : 

“Tf these issues are pressed with bitter- 
ness, prosecutions, and heresy trials, not 
merely our church but other churches may 
be disrupted, and the world may see a 
new alignment of the religious forces of 
Christendom, which may result in a great 
blessing to mankind, though not to the 
Episcopal Church.” 

Other portions of Dr. Worcester’s ser- 
mon disparaged doctrinal literalism and 
upheld—against a veiled implication of 
“aberrations” in the pastoral letter—the 
method and results of scientific Bible 
study. He also asserted that “a religion 
so beset by worldliness, by tradition, by ac- 
eretions of every kind, has but one way 
to deliver itself—that is, by a return to 
the mighty ideas of the Founder, and by 
disentangling itself from much that is 
dead, inert, and impeding.” 4 

There were no signs of easy compromise 
in Dr. Worcester’s able statement of the 
liberal position. He set forth criticism 
and admonishment in unmistakable lan- 
guage, yet with the profoundest under- 
standing of the minds that differed with 
his. He said: 

“In the end, the judges of this contro- 
versy will not be the House of Bishops, 
but the American people and the coming 
generation; and the side which exhibits 
the greater wisdom, scholarship, love of 
truth, moderation, and charity will be 
judged victorious.” 

This is true, of course, and it is likewise 
true that every opportunity to clarify the 
real issue in the public mind should be 
embraced. This is the paramount value 
of the Potter-Straton series of debates in 
New York City and the widespread pub- 
licity in the press of the country. 


The first of these debates, December 20, 


on the question “Resolved, that the Bible 
is the infallible word of God,” resulted in 
a two-to-one decision for the negative, up- 
held by Mr. Potter. Dr. Straton’s evi- 
dences for the Bible’s infallibility, in brief, 
were: (1) the preservation and increase 
in distribution of the Bible in face of 
ruthless hostility; (2) the Bible’s univer- 
sality, as exemplified by the fact that it 
is the only book that exists in practically 
every tongue of earth; (3) the Bible’s 
unity of expressed thought, in spite of the 
fact that it was fifteen hundred years in 
the making by men in every walk of life, 
and was gathered together in sixty-six 
divisions; (4) the Bible’s fulfilled prophe- 


cies from the destruction of Nineveh and 
Tyre to the birth of Christ; (5) the 
Bible’s own proved claim to infallibility ; 
and (6) the Bible’s self-proved authority. 

Mr. Potter rested his contention solely 
on three series of Bible quotations: (1) 
those that are Scientifically and ~ his- 
torically inaccurate ; (2) those that are 
obvious contradictions ; and (3) those that 
represent God as doing or approving some- 
thing that is morally wrong. Although 
Mr. Potte is reported to have been par 
ticularly effective in rebuttal, there was 
not so much “clashing” on definite points 
as might have been expected. But, as 
Mr. Potter pointed out, any one of these 
inaccuracies, contradictions, or immoral 
sanctions would, taken alone, have proved 
his thesis that the Bible is not the infal- 
lible word of God. 

Mr. Potter began by outlining his early 
experiences that led him to doubt many 
articles of traditional Christian belief, in- 
cluding the infallibility of the Bible. He 
told of having found no law against lying 
in the Old Testament, of an unanswered 
prayer of his childhood, of a Sunday-school 
class that disbanded in three weeks because 
the teacher could not answer his questions 
about the Scriptures, ot his eventual 
breaking away, for the good of his soul 
and for the sake of a more abundant reli- 
gion, from the Baptist to the Unitarian 
eburch. 

Mr. Potter’s clear-cut logic culminated 
in this eloquent presentation, as reported 
in the press: 

“My main and final criticism of the as- 
sertion that the Bible is the infallible 
word of God is simply this: God is too 
great to be included between the covers 
of any printed book. Not the literature 
of a single race nor even the literature 
of all races is sufficient to comprehend 
the wonder and the glory and the good- 
ness of God. We can read His message 
in the sunshine and the flowers. We can 
read the story of the making of the earth 
and of the life upon it carved deep in the 
eternal rocks. The aspirations toward 
goodness within the heart of man are a 
better evidence of God than all the books 
ever written.” 


League Plans Membership Drive 


Preliminary plans for an intensive mem- 
bership drive by chapters of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League of one month’s to six 
weeks’ duration terminating the last of 
March were discussed at a conference of 
national headquarters and regional secre- 
taries of the League held December 21 
in Boston, Mass. It was recommended 
that the drive be aimed at all old mem- 
bers who have dropped out, all men on 
the church membership list who are not 
members of the chapters, all male members 
of the Young People’s Religious Union 
over twenty-one years of age, and all 
available unchurched men of a given com- 
munity. Various details of national, re- 
gional, and local administration were 
taken up at the conference. 
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Miss Georgina Schuyler Dies 


Distinguished member of All Souls Church, 
New York—Granddaughter of 
Alexander Hamilton 


All Souls Church, the oldest Unitarian 
society in New York City, lost an honored 
member and one of its first woman trustees 
by the sudden death on Christmas Day 
of Miss Georgina Schuyler at the age of 
eighty-three. Funeral services were con- 
ducted at All Souls Church by Dr. Minot 
Simons, the minister, and Dr. Francis 
Greenwood Peabody. 

Miss Schuyler was a great-granddaughter 
of Maj.-Gen. Philip Schuyler and a grand- 
daughter of Alexander Hamilton. Miss 
Schuyler was deeply interested in music 
and had set to music and published well- 
known lyrics of English literature. Her 
family traditions naturally awakened in 
her a keen interest in the history and 
welfare of the country, and she was fre- 
quently consulted by authors on the 
special period with which she was most 
familiar. 

The preservation by New York State of 
the Schuyler Mansion in Albany as a his- 
torical monument was of great moment to 
her. She was appointed a trustee and was 
always influential in the affairs of the 
museum. She was a member of the board 
of trustees of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
of which her family have been members 
since its foundation in 1819. 

She is survivél by her sister, Miss 
Louisa Lee Schuyler, with whom she made 
her home, and who is the only woman on 
whom Columbia University has conferred 
the degree of LL.D. 


From an Australian Church 


Unitarians in America will be inter- 
ested to learn of the activities of the 
church in Adelaide, South Australia. The 
church, Rey. G. HB. Hale, minister, has a 
businesslike and effectively working or- 
ganization. Here is the carefully worded 
report of the Sunday-school for 1923, by 
the superintendent, Edith Hubbe: “I be- 
came superintendent early in April, 1923, 
in succession to EH. W. Harris, who kindly 
eontinued in charge till I returned from 
Western Australia. There are forty-nine 
pupils now on the roll—many of this num- 
ber being quite young children—and the 
attendance of the greater number of the 
pupils is good. This regularity adds much 
to the pleasure of teaching. I am well 
pleased with the attention and conduct 
and the friendly interested attitude of the 
pupils toward their teachers. The Annual 
Picnic for 1922 was fixed for Hight Hours’ 
Day, and was to be held at Clifton, but 
owing to the wet weather in the morning 
we were glad to take refuge at Allen 
Simpson's, but the perfect weather in the 
afternoon made the function: enjoyable, 
and we were pleased that so many friends 
were able to be present. The annual 
Break-up and Prize-giving was held De- 
cember 24, the fortieth anniversary of the 
opening of the Unitarian Lecture Hall, 
and there was a good attendance of 
scholars and church members. On Sep- 
tember 21 a successful entertainment was 
given by the Sunday-school, and the chil- 
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dren, teachers, and Sunday-school com- 
mittee were much gratified at the pres- 
ence of such a large and enthusiastic 
audience. We specially wish to thank 
Mrs. Blyth and Mrs. Stapleton, who or- 
ganized the concert so successfully, and 
the many other friends who assisted us. 
The anniversary service was held Sep- 
tember 23, when the church was taste- 
fully decorated. The children’s singing 
was better than usual, thanks to Miss 
Furness, and the address was helpful and 
interesting to the young people.” 


Everybody in Christmas Pageant 


For the third consecutive year the First 
Unitarian church school at Los Angeles, 
Calif., has presented the Nativity drama 
“The Advent of Jesus.” Everybody con- 
nected with the chureh school, with the 
assistance of several friends, all well 
known in their professions, joined to make 
this observance a success. The whole 
atmosphere was one of reverence and deep 
spirituality. 

The Prologue was followed by five epi- 
sodes—‘The Annunciation,” “The Three 
Kings,” “Herod’s Court,” “The Shepherds,” 
“The Adoration.” The costumes were 
most effective, and through the skillful 
handling of the lights were brought out 
to the best advantage. One hundred chil- 
dren were in the Processional of Angels, 
and did their part in the carol-singing. 
The solo parts were well cared for by 
Max Stuart Widdowson, Frederick J. 
Schwankovsky, Laird L. Neal, Nora Crane 
Hunt, and Helen Mildred McWilliams. 
The harp accompanist was Barbara Tay- 
lor Kierulf while at the organ was Ada 
Marsh Chick, who is the ever faithful 
and competent organist of the First 
Church. Mary by Genevieve Leonard, 
Herod by Harry Briggs, Joseph by A. VY. 
Andrews, and the Three Kings by Messrs. 
Widdowson, Schwankovsky, and Neal were 
all well depicted in the true spirit of the 
drama. Especially beautiful was “The 
Adoration,” during which Miss MeWil- 
liams sang “Sleep, my little Jesus.” 

The costumes and settings were planned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Donaldson, Mrs. 
L. T. Mayherr, and C. T. Owen, the whole 
drama being directed by Louise Pinkney 


Sooy. Much credit must be given to 
Harry Brackett, superintendent of the 
school, and to his excellent corps of 


teachers and loyal pupils, especially to 
some eight energetic boys, fourteen to six- 
teen years of age, who acted the shepherds 
in truest fashion. ’ 


He is Dr. Charles H. Lyttle 


Rey. Charles Harold Lyttle was awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Theology at the 
commencement exercises of Meadville 
Theological School held in connection with 
the celebration of the School’s seventy- 
ninth anniversary. Dr. Lyttle presented 
as his thesis a valuable monograph on 
“Deistic Worship.” He is minister of 
the Second Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He received his degree of B.D. from 
Meadville in 1910, and earned the degree 
of 8.T.M. from Harvard Divinity School 
in 1913. eS 
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Early Plans for Decal Centenary 
Observances Urged by Committee 


Secretaries of local and district Unita- 
rian conferences are asked to lay before 
the next conference sessions plans for the 
local observance of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, in a letter sent 
out by Rey. Walter Reid Hunt, chairman 
of a special committee on local celebra- 
tions co-operating with the Centenary 
Committee. 

“We should be glad,” the letter reads, 
‘if all our district and local conferences 
could plan to hold a meeting (either its 
annual meeting or a special one) in March 
or April, 1925, devoted primarily to a con- 
sideration of this anniversary, in order 
that its significance in our denominational 
history may be brought home to our. peo- 
ple. If such meetings can be arranged, 
the Centenary Committee hopes to be able 
to send to each conference, if the confer- 
ence so desires, one or more distinguished 
speakers, including some of our visitors 
from abroad.” , 

The anniversary will be marked in Bos- 
ton by a program of unusual interest, run- 
ning probably from May 15 to 25, 1925, 
and including a meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Liberals, at 
which a number of distinguished foreign- 
ers are expected. It is hoped that our 
Unitarian churches in all parts-of the 
country will plan to send a large number 
of delegates to Boston for this notable 
occasion. 

Rev. Henry Wilder Foote is secretary 
of the Centenary Committee, and the 
members of the local celebrations com- 
mittee are Walter Reid Hunt, chairman; 
Norman L. Bassett, Augusta, Me.; G. A. 
Breaux, Louisville, Ky.; Rev. James C. 
Duncan, Clinton, Mass.; Rev. W. G. Eliot, 
Jv., Portland, Ore.; Dr. Frederick BR. 
Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. U. G. B. 
Pierce, Washington, D.C.; Carl B. Wether- 
ell, San Francisco, Calif.; Miss Alice Lee, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Visitors May Sign 
The West Side Church, New York, has 


in the corridor a visitors’ register, in 
which each week visiting Unitarians from 
all over the United States sign their 
names. It is interesting to note that on 
Sunday, November 18, visitors were pres- 
ent from Oskaloosa, Ia.; Athens, Ga.; 
Fremont, N.H.; Montreal, Canada; Ley- 
den, Holland; and Sumter, 8.C.; and two 
parties each from Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Seattle, Wash. On Sunday, November 25, 
visitors were present from Dayton, Va.; 
Grafton, Shelburne Falls, and Springfield, 
Mass.; Uniontown, Reading, and Titus- 
ville, Pa.; and three parties from Wash- 
ington, D.C. It is a coincidence that there 
was the same attendance both Sunday 
mornings, 191, and exactly the same both 
Sunday evenings, 194. Wvyening services 
have recently been started. The interest 
in the sermons by the minister, Rey. 
Charles Francis Potter, on modern books 
and dramas has been so great that the 
attendance is already exceeding the morn- 


ing figures. » ; 


_cember 23, 1923. 
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Memorial for 
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| Theodore Chickering Williams 


This memorial tablet for Theodore 
Chickering Williams was executed by Mrs. 
Beatrice Longman Batchelder, and re- 
cently set into the east wall of the north 


_transept of All Souls Church, New York 


City. It was in place and lighted for 
the first time on Christmas Sunday, De- 
The tablet has been 
awarded the Watrous gold medal by the 
National Academy of Design. 

The following committee represented the 
friends of Mr. Williams who made ar- 


noble capacity to let his light shine before 


‘men, 


“Hardly had he entered upon his service 
of the ministry when he was called to the 
pulpit of All Souls, New York City, one 
of the most important in our fellowship. 
After this pastorate he devoted excep- 
tional talents to the education of boys, to 
whom he was deeply drawn, and to schol- 
arly pursuits for which he was eminently 
fitted by training and temperament. 

“It is an impressive experience when we 


rangements for the creation of the tablet: 
Prof. George Herbert Palmer, Rev. Eu- 
gene R, Shippen, Miss Ruth Putnam, Dr. 
Charles F. Thwing, Kenneth G. Carpen- 
ter, Samuel Marshall Illsley, Lockwood 
DeForest, Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, Miss 
Emily Tuckerman, Mrs. S. Sidney Smith. 

Using at a text, “There was the true 


light, even the light which lighteth every 


man coming into the world,’ Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister of All Souls Church, 
sends Tur ReEcIsTeR this tribute to Mr. 
Williams: 

“There was a light in the soul of Theo- 
dore Williams, a light which the artist 
has caught in the beautiful memorial 
tablet, a spiritual light shining through 
the whole of his being. It shone through 
his eyes and his smile, his words and his 
works. 

“He was well trained to send forth 
the beams of this light—a graduate of 
Harvard College in 1876 and a Bachelor 


_ of Systematic Theology in 1882. His mind 


was richly stored and his spirit conse- 
erated for service. Hence he possessed a 


ae, ee 


can stop and bring back into our midst 
the influence of a life which has lived 
and has passed beyond our sight. Then, 
indeed, he becomes as one of those to 
whom the ancient sage referred : 
“Leaders of the people by their counsels, 
And by their understanding men of learning 
for the people ; 

Such as sought out musical tunes, 

And set forth verses in writing: 

Men richly furnished with ability, 

Whose righteous deeds have not been forgotten. 


“Theodore Williams was a minister to 
the heart, a bringer of spiritual life into 
the dark places of the human soul. It 
was the ‘light which lighteth every man 
coming into the world” He was a 
preacher of light because he was a 
preacher with poetie vision, beholding 
things ‘not seen on sea or land,’ but seen 
with the inner vision of spiritual under- 


‘standing. 


“Such a moment of insight the artist 
has caught and made present again in 
imperishable form for our constant in- 
spiration. We feel the yearning for the 
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light, the striving of the human spirit for 

visions of truth, goodness, and beauty, the 

passion of a strong personality to inter- 

pret what ‘he sees to his fellow-men, In 
his poem ‘A Prayer for Life’ he prays: 
“With the great joy of Christ my heart endue. 
To share the whole world’s tears and still be 

glad.” 


Mr. Rossbach on the Issue 


The four sermons to be preached during 
January by Rev. A. Rossbach, minister of 
First Parish Church at Waltham, Mass.. 
cover the main points in the controversy 
between fundamentalists and liberals. “It 
is an attempt to state our own position 
in the situation, that which we contended 
for over a hundred years ago,” the church 
calendar states. Titles of the sermons 
are “Believing in Jesus,’ “Human Nature,” 
“Creed or No Creed,” and “Retribution.” 


Edward Farwell Hayward 
1851-1923 

In rounding out his fiftieth year in the 
ministry of our Unitarian churches, Hd- 
ward F. Hayward was called to God’s 
higher praise. In addition to briefer min- 
istries in Montreal, Canada, Fall River, 
Mass., and South Boston, Mass., he served 
twenty-three years in Marlboro, Mass., 
and nearly thirteen in Chicopee, Mass. In 
all these years he contributed generously 
to the maintenance of the highest stand- 
ards of preaching, of citizenship, of spirit- 
ual counsel, of sympathetic friendliness, 
of persistent study, that is associated with 
the traditions of our best ministers. 

As a preacher he made constant use of 
the results of the best scholarship of the 
time. He was painstaking in the prepa- 
ration and earnest in the presentation 
of what he found of value in his own per- 
sonal experience. As a pastor he made 
warm friends, who now, distributed from 
coast to coast, are mourning his loss. To 
him many found it easy to open the per- 
plexities of mind and heart, and from 
him they had fresh sight and courage. 
For many years he was a frequent con- 
tributor to journals and periodicals, ar- 
ticles that disclosed how closely he kept 
to current life. In discussion of new 
measures, his stout upholding of excel- 
lences of the past, and his humorous, often 
satirical thrusts caused young proponents 
of changes no little discomfiture. They 
did not know him. After rendering a 
service in touching the weak points, when 
voting time came, he was for progress. 

Outside his family, his loss will be most 
keenly felt by his brother ministers, 
especially by those who have ever been 
of the Worcester Association. For twenty- 
three years he contributed enthusiastically 
to its rare fellowship and helped to 
eonfirm and perpetuate its standards of 
brotherliness set up in the prolonged par- 
ticipation of men like Bartol, Garver, and 
Bailey, and many others still living. De- 
lighting in the clash of yes and no, skilled 
in playfulmess as well as in dialectic, he 
was always foremost in promoting the 
welfare of brother ministers. 

' Only two Sundays out of his pulpit 
when the summons came, and then the 
“Well done” at the last: the fulfillment 
of every minister’s prayer is found therein. 
W.F.G. 
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Tribute to Dr. Gannett 


Fitting words of appraisal of the char- 
acter and work of Dr. William Channing 
Gannett are spoken editorially by the 
Rochester, N.Y., Times-Union. The edi- 
torial reads, in part: 

“Some men are remembered when they 
have gone on by what they gave to 
the better thought of the race; others, 
by what they gave to the active life of 
their time, in institutions and instruments 
of social progress. The greatest men are 
remembered as contributors to both 
streams of progress. 

“It was in this higher group that a 
biographer would place William Channing 
Gannett, whose funeral was held this 
morning in the First Unitarian Church, 
which he served as minister for many 
years. 

“Those who knew Dr. Gannett intimately 
were made profoundly aware of a life of 
rare beauty and gentleness, although of 
great strength and power: firm in its de- 
yotion to the high moralities, always sure 
of itself, but sweetened with a rich and 
never-failing sense of humor. To the 
large community he stood not only as a 
man whose inner life was thus sensed 
and felt, but as a leader in the social 
work of the city, a pioneer in fields which 
are now cultivated by many to whom he 
helped show the way.... 

“Dr. Gannett was known to the country 
at large as a preacher of great power and 
eloquence, a poet and a prophet. His 
writings are a part of the inspirational 
literature of his time, and his hymns are 
of the spiritual heritage of the Hnglish- 
speaking peoples. 

“A descendant of New England families 
known and honored for several genera- 
tions, Dr. Gannett yet became, in his 
earlier ministry, a storm center of philo- 
sophical discussion in his church, by reason 
of the freshness and vigor of his point of 
view and the strength and fearlessness 
with which he expressed it. It was a 
part of the greatness of his character that 
he could so vigorously stand for things 
then deemed by many to be dangerously 
radical, supporting his position with great 
strength and ability,-and yet express in 
his personal life a charity and gentleness 
that made devoted personal friends even 
of those who fought against him. No 
greater proof of such strength of purpose, 
coupled with rare gentleness of spirit, 
could be offered than that in the West he 
was known as ‘the radical saint.’ | 

“Dr. Gannett has affected his time for 
a good that is of the essence of immor- 
tality. No life that ever touched his 
failed of inspiration to higher purpose. 
He has left this community richer for 
what he gave it.” 


Minister’s Weekly Letter 


Rey. Frank Fay Hddy, minister of the 
ehurch at Eugene, Ore., sends a weekly 
letter to members of his congregation, in 
which he tells why he is going to preach 
next Sunday’s sermon, and writes a brief 
outline. The letter also includes activities 
of the week. The name by which the 
church at Eugene is known to residents 
is “The Little Church of the Human 
Spirit.” 


The Christian Register 


Mr. Eddy, with many other ministers, 
is particularly interested in Tur CHRIs- 
TIAN REGISTER campaign, and inserts in 
his letters warm commendation of that 
journal. In the letter of December 7, he 
said: 

“Once more, allow me to refer to THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER—Our Own paper. It 
is a great weekly. It covers the world’s 
events, and interprets them in a broad 
and illuminating manner. Just now, it is 
the foremost journal in waging a battle 
against fundamentalism. Besides, it gives 
the Unitarian news from all over the 
world. There should be fifteen or twenty 
new subscribers.” 


Services at Arlington Street 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was the 
preacher at the first Sunday vesper serv- 
ice held in the new year at Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass. In addi- 
tion to its vesper services, this church 
and King’s Chapel and St. Paul’s Church 
of Boston are successfully conducting a 
series of noonday services, all being situ- 
ated in downtown business districts. The 
noonday services at Arlington Street 
Church are held on Wednesday, and the 
first in each month is exclusively musical. 

Other preachers for the season’s series 
of vesper and noonday services are: Prof. 
William Wallace Fenn of Harvard Uni- 
versity ; Prof. Theodore G. Soares of the 
University of Chicago; Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow of Montreal; Prof. Daniel Evans of 
Harvard University; Prof. Hugh Black of 
Union Theological Seminary; Dean Lee 8. 
McCollester of Crane Theological School, 
Tufts College; Dr. George A. .Gordon of 
the Old South Church, Boston, Mass. ; 
President George H. Horr of Newton 
Theological Institution; and numerous 
ministers of Unitarian churches in and 
around Boston. 


Dr. Merrill at King’s Chapel 


The preaching mission at King’s Chapel 
during the week beginning January 14 
will commence as usual with an organ re- 
cital at 12.15 p.m. on Monday. On the 
following days the visiting preacher will 
be William Pierson Merrill, D.D., of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, on Tuesday, Wednesday (mid-day 
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and yespers), and Thursday, January 15 
to 17. Dr. Merrill was ordained in the 
Presbyterian ministry in 1890. He held 
pastorates at Trinity Church, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, and Sixth Church, . 
Chicago, and in 1911 was ealled to 
the Brick Church, New York. Dr. 
Merrill is president of the American 
branch of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches. 
Among his books are: “Faith Building,” 
“Christian Internationalism,” and “Com- 
mon Creed of Christians.” The preacher 
in charge of the Friday mid-day service 
will be Rey. Miles Hanson of the First 
Church in Roxbury, Roxbury, Mass. 


Monday Club, January 14 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Brookline, 
Mass., will adress the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Monday Club, January 14 at 11 a.m., in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. The subject of her address will 
be “Reparations and the Allied Debt.” 
Rev. William A. Wood of Framingham, 
Mass., will preside at the meeting, which 
will be open to the public. ; 


Correction 


Rev. James ©. Duncan, Clinton, Mass., 
wrote the interesting article entitled ‘“Meat 
of A. U. A. Report,” in the issue of De- 
cember 27, 1923. His name should have 
appeared. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


SOURCES OF CHRISTIAN LITURGY 

Fes. 4—The Worship of the Synagogue, hy George 
Foot Moore, D.D., LL.D., Professor of the History of 
Religion, Harvard University. Frs. 11—Pagan Mys- 
teries, by Clifford H. Moore, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor 
of Latin, Harvard University. Frs. r8—The Worship 
of the Early Church, by William Henry Paine Hatch, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor of the Literature and Interpre- 
tation of the New Testament, Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. FEB. 25—The Rites of the 
Eastern Churches, by George La Piana, Ph.D., Assist- 
ant Professor of Church History, Harvard University. 
Mar. 3—The Roman Mass., by William Walker Rock- 
well, S.P.L., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Church 
History, Union Theological Seminary. Mar. 1o—The 
Book of Common Prayer, by James Arthur-Muller, 
Ph.D., Professor of Church History, Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Mass. 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. All seats 
FREE and no tickets required. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, ete:, for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. : 
We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE 


SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 
Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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Lowell Institute Lectures Treat 
“Sources of Christian Liturgy 


The Lowell Institute of Boston, Mass., 

has planned a series of free lectures to be 
‘given by leading scholars on “The Sources 
of Christian Liturgy” at King’s Chapel 
in this city, February 4 to March 10. 
Titles, speakers, and dates for the lec- 
tures follow : 
. “The Worship of the Synagogue,” 
George Foot Moore, D.D., LL.D., professor 
of the history of religion, Harvard Univer- 
sity, February 4; “Pagan Mysteries,” Clif- 
ford H. Moore, Ph.D., Litt.D., professor 
of Latin, Harvard University, February 
11; “The Worship of the Early Church,” 
William Henry Paine Hatch, Ph.D., D.D., 
professor of the literature and interpreta- 
tion- of the New Testament, Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
February 18; “The Rites of the Hastern 
Churches,” George La Piana, Ph.D., as- 
sistant professor of church history, Har- 
vard University, February 25; “The 
Roman Mass.” William Walker Rockwell, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of church his- 
tory, Union Theological Seminary, March 
3; “The Book of Common Prayer,” James 
Arthur Muller, Ph.D., professor of church 
history, Episcopal Theological School. 
Cambridge, Mass., March 10. 


2” 


Suggestions for Nominations 


The Nominating Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association is ready 
to receive suggestions and recommenda- 
tions as to candidates for the various 
offices to be filled at the coming Annual 
Meeting, viz., a president, eight vice-presi- 
dents, a secretary, an assistant secretary, 
a treasurer, and six directors. All such 
suggestions or recommendations should be 
sent to Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, 90 Ivy 
Street, Brookline, Mass., not later than 
February 1, 1924. 

Anna M. BANCROFT, 

J. WINN Brown, 

CHARLES GRAVES, 

ARTHUR L. PALMER, 

BHuceENE R. SHIPPEN, 
Nominating Committee. 


Rev Vivian T. Pomeroy 

Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, who succeeded 
T. Rhondda Williams as minister of Green- 
field Church, Bradford, England, has been 
ealled by the First Parish, Milton, Mass., 
to share the ministry of the church for one 
year with Rey. Roderick Stebbins, min- 
ister of the First Parish since 1886. 

A year ago, Mr. Stebbins, after thirty- 
seven years as minister of the Milton 
chureh, asked for some relief from the 
responsibilities and duties of his position. 
Mr. Pomeroy has preached three times in 
Milton and each time made a deep im- 
pression on those who heard him. He is 
not, however, fully decided that he wishes 
to make his permanent home in the United 
States. Knowing this, the Milton parish 
yoted unanimously to ask Mr. Pomeroy 
“to share in the ministry of the church for 
one year.” Mr. Stebbins is to remain, and 
Mr. Pomeroy and he are to divide the 
duties between them as “co-ministers.” 


is called to Milton’ 


The Christian Register 


Born in London, of good Methodist 
stock, Mr. Pomeroy first entered business, 
but later began to study for the Wesleyan 
Methodist ministry. At the end of his 
first term he was invited to leave the 
seminary, because of misgivings aroused 
by his sustaining the negative of the 
question, ‘Is Herbert Spencer in Hell?” 

About this time Mr. Pomeroy came into 
eontact with R. J. Campbell, who from 
City Temple in London had provoked the 
tempest of the New Theological contro- 
versy. He entered Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, and later studied for three years 
in Mansfield College, Oxford, where he 
spent some time under the famous Scot- 
tish preceptor and theologian, Dr. Andrew 
Fairbairn. i 


Another Paul Revere Bell 


The fine old church at Castine, Me., one 
hundred and twenty-five years old, which 
has been recently renovated, due to the 
efforts of the Alliance, is an edifice of 
distinctive Colonial architecture, with a 
typical Bulfinch steeple in which hangs 
one of the famous Paul Revere bells. 
This bell has a history. It was tolled 
for the mourning services held on the oc- 
easions of the deaths of George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, James A. Garfield, 
and Warren G. Harding. It has pealed 
merrily for many weddings and tolled 
mournfully for many funerals. It rang 
out the joyful news that the Civil War 
was over, and is to-day calling the people 
to worship with tones as resonant as 
when it was first hung in the belfry. 


Development in the Northwest 


Rey. George F. Patterson, Field Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, will meet in St. Paul, Minn., January 
15, 16, with the other members of a com- 
mittee organized to investigate the possi- 
bilities of the development of Unitarian 
interests in the Northwest. Mr. Patterson 
and Rey. Frederick M. Hliot of St. Paul 
were appointed to represent the American 
Unitarian Association with two delegates 
from the Minnesota Conference and two 
from the Western Conference. 


Laymen to Study World Court 


The Council of the Laymen’s League, 
acting upon the recommendation of the 
annual chapter convention that chapters 
be invited to make a careful study of the 
subject of the World Court and also of the 
League of Nations, has requested the chap- 
ters in the United States to transmit the 
considered opinion of each to the Sena- 
tors from their respective States. In re- 
questing also that headquarters be ad- 
vised of such action as is taken with re- 
spect to each subject, William L. Barnard, 
vice-president and secretary of the League, 
says: 

“The question as to whether or not the 
United States shall become a member of 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice (popularly called the World Court) 
will be a vital issue at the coming session 
of the U.S. Senate; whereas the project 
of our entering the League of Nations 
will not be formally before that body for 
action. In this situation it would appear 
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that the opinion of your chapter with re- 
spect to the Court might influence the final 
decision of the Senate and should be com- 
municated to the Senators from your 
State, but that resolutions relative to the 
League of Nations will only have an aca- 
demic interest at present. The subject of 
the League of Nations should also in due 
course have serious consideration.” 


VOT eT STS TTT SHS TTT 1p 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ofa following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


9 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks frofn A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 380. 


ene TTS TT Te eT Ts PS 


Opposite 
European Plan. Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR SALE 


ONE PRINCE ALBERT SUIT, silk-lined, in good 
condition ; small size 38. Sent on approval to 
any minister. Price $25. 


a a eS 
MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Women between ages of 20 and 45 to 
take a year’s course in practical nursing. For 
particulars, apply to MuTuAL AID ASSOCIATION, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere, STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
SaLus Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Of course life is 
a dull grind to 
the man who looks 
only at the ¢grist 


Fellowship for Two Ministers 


Alexander Bodoezy, recently of Transyl- 
vania, and now in charge of missions in 
Akron and Alliance, Ohio, has. been ad- 
mitted to the Unitarian Fellowship for the 
probationary period. 

Rey. John Sayles has been granted a 
final certificate of admission to the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship, and Rey. Frank L. 
Hunt has been granted a probationary 
certificate. 


Mission Sermons Broadcast 


Two sermons preached by Dr. William 
L. Sullivan during the Unitarian mission 
which he conducted in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
under the auspices of the Laymen’s 
League were broadeast by KDKA, a par- 
ticularly powerful station. “Can we Know 
God and Commune with Him?” preached 
December 30, and “The Spiritual Princi- 
ples of Liberal Christianity,’ preached 
January 6, were the sermons broadcast. 


On Their Silver Wedding Day 


A happy tribute was paid Rey. Alexan- 
der Thomson, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Vancouver, B.C., on Friday, 
December 21, when members of the con- 
gregation presented him with a traveling- 
bag and Mrs. Thomson with a handbag, 
both “silver lined,” as a mark of the af- 
fection of their people. The occasion was 
their silver wedding anniversary. They 
were married in the Church of the Sa- 
viour, Birmingham, England,—a church 
made famous by the ministry of the late 
Rey. George Dawson. - 


Obituary 


MISS GEORGINA SCHUYLER 


The sudden death by heart failure on Christ- 
mas Day of Miss Georgina Schuyler, in her 
eighty-third year, removes from this community 
& woman of rare charm and unusual gifts of 
mind and character. Her life was one of un- 
tiring and unselfish devotion to her family and 
friends and to all to whom she could be of 
any service. 

Although her health was so frail as to eur- 
tail her activities, her marked social talent 
brought about her a circle of the best and 
most cultivated men and women, who will 
mourn her loss as a most lovable and admirable 
woman and a power and influence for good. She 
had an exquisite appreciation of beauty in 
every form, and had set to music and published 
a number of well-known lyrics of English litera- 
ture. 

Her family inheritance, as the great-grand- 
daughter, on one side, of Alexander Hamilton, 
and on the other, of Major-General Philip 
Schuyler of the American Revolution had nat- 
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DI REE C’T SOc Res 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE . 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at aminimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. , 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 


ported and its policy directed by Unitarians.. 


It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada | 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 


English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 


Photography, Salesmanship, ete. 
B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Beacse 01 3 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


We wish to thank our friends who gave 
Christmas pleasure to our children, notably, 
two Sunday-schools who visited hospital groups. 
Santa had telephoned ahead to ask what each 
child wanted. When he appeared at the bed- 
side and the child asked if he had brought 
that particular gift, it was produced. You 
should-have seen their faces. 

Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. ALTONSTALL. 


oo 
LERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 
Drrectors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California _ 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Education 498 
persons have received training. e 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS, 


urally awakened in her so great an interest 
in American history that she was frequently 
consulted by authors on the special period with 
which she was most familiar. The preserva- 


tion by the State of New York of the Schuyler 


Mansion at Albany as a historical monument, 


family had been members since its foundation 
in 1819. 

Personally, Miss Georgina Schuyler repre- 
sented to her friends a survival of the graces 
of an older generation with a very living in- 
terest in the present anda firm faith in the 


of which she was a trustee, had been a great | future. 


interest to her. 


She was also a trustee of | 


She is survived by her sister, Miss Louisa 


All Souls Church (Unitarian), of which her Lee Schuyler, with whom she made her home. 
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Copy of “The Register” of 1837 


A copy of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
dated April 29, 1887, has come to the 
office from a friend. At that time THE 
REGISTER was combined with the Boston 
Observer, and declared itself “devoted to 
Unitarian Christianity, sound morals, lit- 
erature, and news.” The issue contained 
a well-written article on literature en- 
titled “Mr. Alcott’s Book and School,” a 
letter entitled “Philosophic Preaching” a 
story for the children, ‘The Praying Little 
Girl,” the sixth in a series of contributed 
articles, “Reminiscences of an Inexperi- 
enced Clergyman,” a rather long poem in 
iambie pentameter called “The Steeple of 
Hollis Street Church Struck by Lightning, 
April 8, 1887,” and considerable other in- 
teresting matter. On the front page was 
the following item: “Preacher’s Defects— 
The defects of a preacher are soon spied. 
Let a preacher be endued with ten virtues 
and have but one fault, that one fault 
will eclipse and darken all his virtues and 
gifts, so evil is the world in these times. 
Dr. Justus Jonas hath-all the good quali- 
ties that a man may have; yet by reason 
that he only hummeth and spitteth, there- 
fore the people cannot bear with that 


’ good and honest man.” 


Rev. Arthur B. Ellis Dies 


News has been received of the death 
near Seattle, Wash., on Christmas Day 
of Rey. Arthur Blake Ellis, son of the 
late Dr. Rufus Ellis and Gertrude Louisa 
(Blake) Ellis. The burial was at Burley, 
Wash. 

Mr. Ellis was born in Boston, July 24, 
1854, and fitted for college at the Boston 
Latin School. He was prominent in the 
establishment of football at Harvard and 
was captain of one of the earliest elevens. 
He took the degree of LL.B. at the Har- 
yard Law School in 1877 and practiced 
law in Boston some ten years, later de- 
yoting himself to the care of trust prop- 
erty and to literary. pursuits. 

His writings include a “History of 
the First Church in Boston,” of which 
church he was clerk and treasurer, and 
a memoir of Rufus Ellis. He was gradu- 


ated from the Harvard Divinity School’ 


in 1898, and ordained as a Unitarian 
minister, November 5, 1899, in the First 
Church in Boston. 

Since his graduation from the Divinity 
School he had spent most of his time on 
the Pacific Coast. Although not a settled 
minister, he conducted services at Bur- 
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ley, Wash., and neighboring places. 
a year, from September, 1903, he had a 
lease of the Co-operative Brotherhood 
Industries at Burley, which began as a 
socialist colony, the object being to es- 
tablish more or less community of own- 
ership and equal daily pay for all kinds 
of work. 

Mr Wilis’s health failed about a year 
and a half ago. He never married, and 
is-suryived by two brothers, Edward C. 
Ellis and Rufus Ellis of Brookline, Mass., 
and a number of nephews and nieces. 


Good Works of Devoted Women 


The Women’s Alliance of the Fourth 
Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, N.Y., pre- 
sented to the church treasurer $120 as 
one-half of the proceeds from a féte. This 
was in addition to the regular annual 
payment of $500 on the church mortgage. 
On Christmas Eve, Mrs. Hayward, chair- 
man of the social service committee, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Charles E. Woodbridge and 
Mrs. Charles Ruberl, distributed Christ- 
mas dinners to eight worthy families. In 
each box were gifts for the children of 
the family, from members of the church 
school. Mrs. R. W. Alexander, a member 
of the social service committee, distributed 
comfort bags to the sick seamen in several 
hospitals. For this purpose $55 was 
raised. Mrs. Bert Houghton has earned 
$98 for the Alliance with Christmas cards. 
Mrs. W. H. Johnston, chairman of the 
hospitality committee, is busy with plans 
for social afternoons. The sewing guild, 
composed of Mrs. Charles E. Woodbridge, 
Mrs. W. T. Donnelly, and Mrs. R. W. Alex- 
ander, made 120 garments for the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, besides working for 
other Alliance activities. 


New Field Secretary of 
Y. P. R. U. Starts Tour 


Miss Ruthanna Anderson, field secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious’ Union, 
has started on a tour of cities in the 
South and the Middle West to interest 
young men and women in forming new 
branches of the Union and to help local 
unions maintain their standards of service. 

Leaving Pittsburgh, Pa., January 2, Miss 


Anderson visited Lynchburg, Va., January 


4, and Knoxville, Tenn., January 6. 
Other cities on her itinerary are Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Nashville, Tenn., 
Memphis, Tenn. (January 13), and New 
Orleans, La. (January 15). Visits to Mid- 
dle-Western cities are to be scheduled 
later. 


A Great Controversialist 
(Continued from page 27) 


ter. “If the bonds of charity are allowed 
to be loosed, and if these issues are 
pressed with bitterness, prosecutions, and 
heresy trials, not merely our church but 
other churches may be disrupted, and the 
world may see a new alignment of the re- 
ligious forces of Christendom, which may 


result in a great blessing to mankind, _ 


though not to the Episcopal Church. To 
which of these two sides the future be- 


- longs, in my judgment there can be no 


question. The great defect of the Protes- 
tant Reformation is that it occurred too 


early, and it bequeathed to us much of 
the darkness of the Middle Ages. The 
Protestant churches certainly need a new 
issue. Possibly one is at hand.” 

At hand, indeed, and will the hand be 
strong to grip it? As for Dr. Worcester, 
there is an heroic answer. 

“To-day a great spirit is passing over 
the earth which says to man, ‘I take my 
stand upon the present and mean to domi- 
nate it, and if I destroy the past, it is 
for the sake of the future.’ ” 


For | 
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Unusual Book Bargains 


WE offer these slightly shop- 

worn books to our patrons 
at these exceptionally low 
prices. There are only two 
or three copies of each title. 
Orders should be accompanied 
by cash. Where we cannot fill 
the order, your remittance will 
be returned. 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
by Charles W. Wendte . 
BEHOLD A SOWER! 
by M. Louise C. Hastings . 
THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY 
by Joseph H. Crooker 
CLEAR GRIT 
by Robert Collyer 
THE SPARK IN THE CLOD 
by J. T. Sunderland peret 
binding) . y $0.4 
THE SYMPATHY OF RE- 
LIGIONS 
by George R. Dodson . 
FATHER TAYLOR 
by Robert Collyer 
FROM BONDAGE TO 
LIBERTY IN RELIGION 
by George T. Ashley 
ERICK AND SALLY 
by Johanna Spyri 
STORY OF RICO 
by Johanna Spyri 
THE HOUSE ON THE EDGE 
OF THINGS 
by Ethel Cook Eliot. 


HEROIC LIVES 
by Albert R. and Emily 
McClellan Vail, teacher’s 
manual ws 


HEROIC LIVES 
by Albert R. and Emily Mc- 
Clellan Vail, pup s text- 
book .. ; 


THE HIGHER SACRIFICE 
by David Starr Jordan 


THE INNUMERABLE 
COMPANY 
by David Starr Jordan 


JASPER DOUTHIT’S STORY 
by Jasper Douthit . . . . $0.90 


LEAVES OF HEALING 
by Katherine P. Sutton 


MANUAL FOR THE CON- 
FIRMATION CLASS 
by William I. Lawrance 

(cloth binding) 


FIRST BOOK OF RELIGION 
by Mrs. Charles A. Lane, 
text-book (paper binding) 


PILGRIM TRAILS 
by Frances Lester Warner. 


THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 
by Alexander Meiklejohn . 


THE WORLD OF MATTER 
AND THE SPIRIT OF 
MAN 

by Theodore Parker $0.80 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Reduced to 
$0.50 


$1.00 
$0.75 


$1.35 


$0.90 


$0.75 


$1.00 
$1.00 


$1.00 


$1.50 


$0.75 


$0.50 


$0.50 


$0.40 


$0.75 


$0.40 


$0.25 
$1.25 


$1.75 
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[| _PLEASANTRIES_ ‘| 


The only two creatures referred to as 


“so human” are a great man and a 
monkey.— Detroit Free Press. 
“What? A shilling to ferry me across? 


You only charged me sixpence last time. 
“Yes, but the water is much higher 
to-day.”—Kasper. 


“Good news,” said the office boy. “I 
ean hear the art editor laughing.” ‘But 
that was not a comic drawing,” sighed 
the artist-in-waiting—Lowisville Journal. 


“Wor Sale, Wicked Bath Chair, and good 
mahogany Bed Table.”—Kentish Paper. 


We have a sober industrious little side- 
board, if anybody wants to buy it.—Punch. 


An Hnglishman in Paris had to visit 
the dentist. “And, m’sieur,”’ asked the 
servant in a tender tone, “whom shall I 
have the misery to announce?”’—Royal 
Magazine. 


F. C. S. saw in the Tourist News of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., the advertisement of 
Dr. H. De Mesquita, dentist, and asked 
at once, “Does he sting?’ It probably 
depends on his bill—Boston Herald. 


Whatever trouble Adam had, 
No man in days of yore 
Could say when he had told a joke, 
“T’ve heard that one before.” 
—Wallaces’ Farmer. 


“Please read me the poem you are read- 
ing, Mother?” begged a little boy, sweetly. 
“But I’m afraid it’s too old for you, dear,” 
his mother answered, “I’m afraid you 
wouldn’t be able to understand it.” “Oh, 
yes, I would,” was the calm answer, “so 
long as you didn’t try to explain.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Judge Brown: “Well, Ephraim, what 
are you preaching to your flock these 
days? I hear you are making a mighty 
stir.’ Ephraim: “Well, sur, yassar I is, 
I gives it to ’um dis way: Fustly, I tells 
’um what I’m gwine tell ’um, den I tells 
‘um what I said I wuz gwine tell ’um, 
and den“I tells ‘um what I done tole 
’um.”’—Life. 


Scene: Church School, First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass. Teacher telling with 
dramatic fervor about the awakening of 
conscience in the boy Theodore Parker. 
It was the famous turtle story. ‘“ ‘He 
raised the stick and was about to strike 
the turtle when suddenly his arm was 
stayed.’ Children, what do you think had 
happened? What was it that kept him 
from striking?’ Dead silence for a few 
seconds, then a young daughter of Dr. C. 
said, “I don’t know, unless it was infantile 
paralysis.” Ge 


A big burly man called at the rectory, 
and when the door was opened, asked to 
see the rector’s wife, a woman well known 
for her charitable impulses. “Madam,” 
he addressed her in a broken voice, “I 
wish to draw your attention to the terrible 
plight of a poor family in this district. 
The father is dead, the mother is too ill 
to work, and the nine children are starv- 
ing. They are about to be turned into the 
street unless some one pays their arrears 
in rent, which amount to £10 or £12.” 
“How terrible!” exclaimed the lady. 
“May I ask who you are?” The sympa- 
thetic visitor applied his handkerchief to 
his eyes. “I’m the landlord,” he sobbed. 
—London Opinion. : 
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HAS YOUR CHURCH 


made a yearly contribution to the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society? | 


SIXTY—$490—PENSIONS 


are being paid our aged ministers. 
Help us push the amount to $600. 


J. P. Parmenter, President. 

Paul Revere Frothingham, Vice-President. 
Henry M. Williams, Vice-President. 
Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 


| 


Treasurer 
HAROLD.G. ARNOLD 
54 Kenneth Si., West Roxbury, Mass. 


All makes slightly used machines 


TYPEWRITERS. $20 up. Easy monthly pay- 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 


PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


The Chest with the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


The Buy 
Mark of SERVICE By 


Quality ame 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best schools for young 
ladies near Boston which specializes in music. 


PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, VOICE, 
HARMONY 
under eminent masters, There is an opportunity 


available for a girl to earn part of her tuition. 
Fir particulars, address C-60, Tum Curistian 


Bibles 


j Large assortment, all versions, 
t languages and bindings. 
Send for Catalog 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


The “MONEY EARNING” PLAN 
for 


CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will put money in the treasury 
of any society in your church 
east of the Mississippi River. 


For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
(Established 1905) 
184 WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS. 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses; Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


\ 18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON } | 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
uoon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH. 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and\Peterborough Streets ; minister, Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church service at 
11 a.m. Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 o’clock, All Souls Church of Reli- 
gious Education for adults and children; at 
11 o’clock, kindergarten for small children; at 
11 o’clock, church service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley, and Marlborough treets. 
Charles E. Park. D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
aut 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services, All are welcome. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev, Harold EH. B. Speight, min- 
ister. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. ‘Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rey. Harold E. B. 
Speight, January 13, 11 a.m. Daily services 
at 12.15 P.M. except Saturdays. Vesper seryv- 
ices Wednesdays at 5 p.m. , 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rey, 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.M., Church School, Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 A.M., morning _ service, 
Chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 5.30 
P.M., Emerson Guild. A cordial invitation to all. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


raed heel Eisai tA ah pt 
Keproductions of the World’s Great 
Paintings. 64428. Postpaid. 

TWO CENTS EACH 

For 25 or More 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects 
or 25 on Life of Christ. No two 
alike. Mention this paper. 
Beautiful 64-page catalogue for 
15 cents in coin or Me Are 
The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 


